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No Union with Slaveholders! 


| THE U.S. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 
‘ GP Yes! rv cannot pe penten—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
Staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for staves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons . . . .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress ; anp TITEREBY 
TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
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pEFUGE OF (OPPRESSION. 


o-SLAVERY CONVENTION, 


3 ion of Pro-Slavery men was held 


+ Gate Convent f 
an, Missouri, commencing daly 12th, 
on the 14th. The following resola- 
> tod all of them unanimously ex- 


odeed, the last was an exception, 
je pot stating distinetly whether the 
> 4s unanimous OF not:— 
+ we regard the institution of Afriean 
r relating to its social, moral, politi- 
al aspect, solely and exclusively a 
Sate juriediction, and any agitation of 
in the Congress of the United States, 
re it has no existence, with a view to 
ndition, or bring about its destruction, 
i dangerous attack apon the reserved 
ral slaveholding States, and is 
it interference in matters nowise con- 
vritators, and if persisted in, must 
destroy all harm my and good feel- 
a States and the eitizens thereof, 
finally result in a dissolution of the 


et, 1i,] 


» sev 


tthe resolation on the part of several of 
ot} en and Western non-slaveholding States, 
jit another slaveholding State into this 
eeyhstantially a declaration of hostility 
joral Constitution, and avows a purpose 
rd its Compromises—and implies a threat 
ied aggression upon, and ultimate de- 
f. slavery, under whatever sanctions it 





That the diffusion of slavery over a wider 
. ends greatly to ameliorate the condition of 
whilst it advances the prosperity of his 
snd the admission of new slaveholding 
the Union, by maintaining to some ex- 
equilibriam between the conflicting in- 
«whieh now control the federal government, 
y reliable guarantee which the slave- 
- minority have for the protection of their 
against unconstitutional and oppressive 
tien by the non-slaveholding majority, now 
ifter destined to be in the ascendency. 
}. That we cordially approve the recent act of 
mess for the settlement of Kansas and Ne- 
rska, and the act of 1850, popularly known as 
I e Slave Law. 
Chat the incorporation of monied associations, 
patronage of sovert ign States of this 
forthe avowed perpose of recruiting and 
nv large armies of Abolitionists upon the 
f Kansas, and for the avowed purpose 
lestroying the value and existence of slave 
erty now in that Territory, in despite of the 
the dona fide, independent settlers 
nd the parpose equally plain and obvi- 
r avowed or not, of ultimately abol- 
z slavery in Missouri, is a species of legisla- 
anode of emigration unprecedented in 
it history, and is an attempt, by State legisla- 
0, indirectly to thwart the purposes of a consti- 


if 
s of 
) 


whethe 


sland equitable enactment of Congress, by 
which the domestic institutions of the Territories 
were destined to be left to the exclusive manage- | 


nd control of the bona fide settlers thereof. 
That these organized bands of colonists, ship 
Massachusetts and other quarters under 

te patronage, and resembling, in their essential 
es, tie military colonies planted by the Ro- 

0 Emperors upon their conquered provinces, 
t than the pioneers who have hitherto levelled 
lorestand Sroke up the plains of the West, 
» apprehension of an intent of exclusive 
y, and will necessarily lead to organized 
mee on the part of those who, under the 
tution and laws of the United States, have 
ts to possession ; and whilst we earnestly 
such results, we are justified in advance, 
‘ing their entire responsibility upon those 
‘ommenced the system, and are the ag- 











cTessors 


That we disclaim all right and any intent to 
rewith the bona fide, independent settlers 
lerritory of Kansas, from whatever quar- 
y way come, or whatever opinions they may 
i butwe maintain the right to protect 
sand oar property against all unjust and 
ons ational aggression, present or pro- 
bmediate or threatened, and we do not 
cessary or expedient to wait till the 
‘ls applied to our dwellings or the knife to 
we take measures for our se- 
‘and the security of our friends. 
. Mt the eighteen counties of Missouri, lying 
*ar the border of Kansas, with only an im- 
vandary line intervening, contain a 
2 of about fifty thousand slaves, worth, 
sent prices, twenty-five millions of dollars ; 
as lirge amount of property, one-half of 
oe Slave property of the State, is not mere- 
Ee but valueless, if Kansas is made the 





te haf, 
its, before 


rnenece,o” StmyY of hired fanatics, recruited, 
wiles. Ur atmed, and paid, for the special and 
har a t abolitionizing Kansas and Missouri. 
ether _ Convention, and the people they 
‘; and the State Government of Missouri, 


* entire people thereof. should take such 
them appear suitable and just and 
to prevent such disastrous conse- 
> co their security and prosperity and 

80d © nfidently relying upon the sympathy 
port of the entire South and Southwest, 


theirs must inevitably be the same 


SsUtutional, 


wesers of oe confidently relying, also, upon 
Appeal to the . Pr thon of the North, respectfully 
me N rth to §00d sense and patriotism of the en- 
shave hina Sowa such fanatical aggressions 
Eaignnt Nid See acterized the movements of 
Kansas and the en a: leave the settlement of 
008 to be contr Yep of its domestic institu- 

Sof our og as the settlement and institu- 
leaf” her Territories have been, by those 

th, ..., wBterest and congeniality of feel- 

ies I ihe the settlers, which, by the na- 
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T ‘Y deters 
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Leprie. 


tr 


gor 


nine the ultmate condition of the 
av That : 
lew up as a committee of five be appointed to 
os. » f 8A publish « 
Pedlish an address to the people of 
; ‘tting forth the history of this 
oa with the views and action of 
1nd sis °n, in conformity with the princi- 
. sitions of r0i i 
Ad that printed pal the foregoing resolutions, 
of thees pies of the same, with a copy 
be Secretary of us appended, be forwarded by 
tach G7, .. “218 Convention to the Executive 
7 Away: in the Union. 
yy. ~8t in view of : 
aseachasetts ew of the acts of the State of 
, et States 
Of the 
* Pelating 


** Find) 


© United 
Rin . States, Re 
~ 48 €xcite 
iT the Dle t 


he | 


Tesolutior 


Cte ptcalty nullifying the Consti- 
ms ~~ : tates, and the laws of Con- 
he ee hadition of fugitive slaves, 
pay f saat 0 the Constitution and for the 
= Riot, wa oS the integrity of the Ameri- 
* Mise 


se 


Pass such re 
: © ine Maoist 


att Mates 


mate and soil, will, if andistarbed, | 


and other Northern and North- | 


en En commnend to the General Assembly 

Yetaliatory measures as 
ent with the Constitution of 
» Or the State of Missouri, dis- 


criminating against the sale of the productions, 
manufactures, goods and merchandize of any 
‘description whatever of said States within this 
‘State as may be deemed proper for that eon 
‘and that sach retaliatory measares shall be made 
| operative so long as the offensive legislation above 
| referred to continues on the statute books of those 
| States. 





| THE BEAUTIES OF STRINGPELLOW. 


| We have heard of ‘The Beauties of Shakspeare,’ 
| ‘The Beauties of Scott,’ etc., but here is a new collec- 
tion of * Beauties,’ from the Squatler Sovereign, ed- 
ited by Gen. Stringfellow, Speaker of the Kansas 
| House of Representatives, which will doubtless find a 
place in the next edition of *‘ The English Classics.’ 


ta Mr. Patterson’s + disclosed intentions’ will 
|never be realized. He would as soon think of 
| placing himself before the artillery of Sebastopol 
}as visit this Territory. We do not know which 
‘would be the most dangerous experiment of the 
|two. One thing we are certain of, if this brazen- 
faced Seotch Abolitionist is again caught in this 
| section of the country, the entreaties of his wife 
| would not save his hide. The moment he lands 
in Kansas, he is a doomed man. 

| Hanerwe Anonrtiontsts. Tn the absence of the 
/eustomary facilities for a due commemoration of 
the glorious Fourth, a pleasant pastime and a fit 
type of the day we celebrate would be the hang- 
ing of Abolitionists. 
Revolutionary sires would greet with approval a 
| work like this: for, in their time, in this mundane 


sphere, it was their wont to use the utmost rigor | 
Shall we, then, deviate from tlicir | 


with all traitors. 
example, and permit treachery to thrive and grow 
strong in our midst? At least, let us devote a por- 
tion of that day to a calm consideration of the 
oppression sought to be imposed upon us. "Tis 
vain for us to contemplate with emotions of pleas- 
ure the memories of the morrow, while we are 
ourselves subject to tyrannical and arbitrary rule. 
Let us, then, gather fresh vigor and zeal from the 
reflection of the glorious achievements of our pa- 
triotic ancestors, which ought to be brought vivid- 
ly before us by the remembrance of the events 
that have endeared (!) the Fourth of July to every 
American. 
Goy. Reever. Nine-tenths of the citizens of 
Kansas would rather see him hanging to a tree than 
filling the gubernatorial chair. He has no sympa- 
thisers, no indorsers, no friends, save in the camp 
of the Abolitionists. His pretended friendship 
for the South comes with a bad grace while his 
| acts stand out so plainly against herinterest. He 
hears on all sides, from all tongues, a dismal, uni- 
versal hue—the sound of public scorn. By coming 
out here a professed Pro-Slavery man, he has at- 
tempted to betray the party into the hands of the 
enemy. That act has raised him high in the esti- 
mation of the Northern fanatics, and he now 
stands nominated a candidate for the Presidency. 


* * ‘Ts there not some chosen curse, 
Some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven 
j Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man 
Who seeks for greatness by his country’s ruin?” 
It will be remembered that Governor Reeder and 
the few satellites that revolve around him, branded 
General Stringfellow and others at the East asa 
|* border ruffian,’ ‘ cut-throat,’ * blackguard,’ &c., 
| for which he took this oceasion to demand repara- 


tion from his Governorship, which being refused, | 


left a sound thrashing as the only means of redress. 
This the General administered in double quick 
time, although his adversary escaped the full 
measure of his deserts, through the interference 
of his friends. Gen. S. struck Governor Reeder 


‘and knocked him down, when that person had a | 


pistol cocked by his side on the table, which his 
| craven spirit prevented his using. 

| This is but the beginning of the end. After the 
| final decision of President Pierce in Reeder’s case, 
| he will either be removed by that functionary, or 


|be forced to abdicate by the indignant squatter | 


| sovereigns of Kansas 

| Aprrairs my Kansas. 
the article of the above caption published in to- 
| day’s issue, that the President and his Cabinet 
| have under advisement the case of the detestable 
|Reeder. Hopes are entertained by a very large 
|and respectable majority of the voters of Kansas, 
| that the result of this conference wiil terminate 
|in the supplanting of Gov. Reeder by some good 
Southern man. The causes for his removal are 
numerous, and it is due to the citizens of this 
| Territory, who are the sufferers by his rule, that 
their wants, not the desires of the Abolitionists of 
‘the North, should be consulted in this matter. 

| Ina Trent Prace. A passenger on a boat in- 
| forms us, that as he passed Kansas, the citizens 
of that place were in a state of great excitement. 
They haa caught one of the Emigrant Aid men 
| while in the act of tampering with slaves in the 
neighborhood, and had him securely tied. A coat 
jof tar and feathers was being prepared for the 
|seoundrel, after which he will be tied on a log, 
and sent adrift on the turbulent waters of the 
Missouri. Served him right. May all persons 
caught in a similar business share a like fate! 


—~ ee 
NEBRASEA TERRITORY. 
| The Nebraska City News of July 14th publishes 
the following advertisement, introduced by three 
cuts of runaway negroes :— 
JIVE NEGROES FOR SALE AT NEBRASKA CITY. 
Five sound, healthy negroes are now offered for 
sale at this place. Three girls, good housekeepers, and 
two boys, Rafe and Joe, fine field havds, compose the 
lot. Terms easy. For further particulars inquire at 
the NEWS office. 
In its editorial columns, the News alludes to this 
| advertisement as follows :— 


| 
| 


Necross ron Sane at THis Piace.—We call atten- | 


| 

| tion to the advertisement of negroes for sale, which ap- 
|pears in another column. A company of gentlemen 
| from Missouri, who have large interests here, have im- 
| ported them for the benefit of our young aud growing 
|city. Nebraska City is now about twice or three times 
| larger than any other town in the Territory. — Help is 
| much needed and but little to be had, for this reason 
|slave labor is ~equired. We are authorized to state 
| that the same company have twenty more in Missouri, 
which will be brougat to Nebraska City, if sufficient 


} 


| inducements are held ont.’ 


| 
| ‘The motives for introducing the negroes into 
| Nebraska Territory, can be guessed by others as 
| well as ourselves, One object may be, to feel the 
| pulse of the people, with a view to determine the 
| expediency of introducing any more; but a more 
distinct motive, we apprehend, is, to nettle the 
Abolitionists and their a P% ” particularly 
the Emigrant Aid Societies. It is hardly possible 
that the persons introducing these slaves can even 
hope that Nebraska will be a slave State, extend- 


The departed spirits of our | 


We are glad to learn from 


ing as it does to latitude 49, or four degrees higher 
than the north line of Vermont. The same paper 
(the Nebraska City News) of May 19th, held the 
following language ; — 


‘If there is one thing more than any other that 
gives vitality to slavery — that propagates it — that 
spreads it like an infection, that one thing is the froth- 
ing, boiling, rampant Abolitionism of the Northern 
States. Had it never existed, slavery would have died 
years ago, and the inscription upon its tomb-stone 
would have recorded a natural death ; bat verging 
towards its dissolution, the galvanic action of Abolition 
opposition was applied, and it revived to fight and in- 
crease in strength, as the battle lengthened, until now 
it has grown a formidable foe to those who first threw 
down the glove and the gauntlet. 

‘And now slavery is here, in a small way, a few ne- 
groes, twenty or so, and its supporters are coming 
faster and faster. What sends them here? A beauti- 
ful country is not all that they seek, but a slavery vic- 
tory over those who have challenged them. They seek 
to drown that hypocritical voice that cried, ** slavery 
| shall not enter Nebraska,’’ and to prove it false, they 
j seek to conquer those who have taunted them, by mak- 
ling south of the Platte rivera slave State. 
| ‘The men who started this excitement live in Boston 
janlother Eastern cities, and send now and then a 
| handfal of deluded mortals to these Territories to carry 

out the farce and illustrate their devotion to freedom, by 
attempting to govern all men in and after the manner of 
| doctrine taught by Seward, Wendell Phillips, Theodore 
| Farker, et id omme genus. And so we have some ex- 
citement in Nebraska City in the way of street debates 
—oor-step discussions, and the question is, ** Shall 
Nebraska south of the Platte river be a slave Stute?”*’ 





— —_— 


‘AN OBSERVATION TAKEN AT WASH- 
INGTON. 


‘ There is something audacious and defiant in 
ithe triumphant march of abolitionism since it has 
gathered the new secret party under its black and 
pestilential banner. It moves along with the ma- 
jectic tread of a conqueror. It seems to exult, for 
the first time, in the prospect of the success of its 
accursed plans. 

For years, it has straggle® against mighty odds. 
At one time, it had the Church against it; then 
the press took ap the assault; then the politi- 
cians ; and, at last, it had become as odious in the 
North as it was hated and feared in the South. 
| The population of our great cities responded to 
| no sentiment more enthusiastically than that which 
|held up to scorn these enemies of the Constitu- 
ition. They were treated as outlaws, and their as- 
{ semblages of whites and blacks were always sure 
to provoke the utmost excitement. 

At no time were the people of the South so se- 
cure in their homes, so strong in their rights, so 
\fraternally united with the Northern people. But 
| the abolitionists did not rest quiet. They perse- 
}vered with stubbornness and zeal, and now at last 
they rejoice with exceeding joy over the promise of 
coming vietory. They feel that they have secured 
an ally more formidable than any that has hereto- 
fore enlisted in their ranks. Wuelding with con- 
|summate tact the anti-slavery prejudices of the 
| North, and taking advantage of the necessary con- 
'flicts of opinion in Congress, whenever the rights 
| of the States have been sought to be invaded by cun- 
| ning lawyers and sectional Jeaders, they have final- 
ly contrived to bring under their influence a senti- 
‘ment which is as hostile to their assumed idea of 
the perfect equality of all the races of man, as 
that idea, as hypocritically advocated and present- 
ed by them, is hostile to all the understood and 
covenanted obligations between the citizens and 
States of our blessed Union. 

Now, for the first time, we say, does abolition 
rear its horrid front in stern and confident con- 
tempt of all the fears of the patriotic citizen. Now 
does it hurl its ‘firebrands, arrows and death’ 
among those it has so long and so recklessly as- 
sailed. State after State has presented the spee- 
tacle of the congregation of all the isms under the 
lead of abolitionism. We have already counted 
' Ohio, Pennsylvania, linois, Indiana, Poti 
|setts, Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Michigan, lowa, and New Hampshire. 
Every day presents new evidences of the magni- 
tude of this fusion. There has as yet been no ex- 
| ception to it in the North.’— Washington Union. 


a The following is also from the Union :— 


Anouitionism Leaps Tne Cortumn.—The fell spirit 
of Abolitionism boldly marshals the way of the 
present opposition to the Democratic party. It 
has contributed the largest amount of money and 
of men to the grand Anti-Democratic movement, 
All others are allies, just as the Turks are allies 
to the French and English in the Crimea, and will 
be used like the Taurks—/hcir possessions seized, their 
rights invaded, and themselves made the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for their new masters. 


— -— 


COL. WHEELER AND HIS SLAVES. 


| The diversity of opinion spoken of in my last 
letter is beginning to stand out as the Wheeler 
ease drags along. The first shock was startling 
to the more timid Know Nothings, but one by one, 
and step by step, they advance according to the 
original compact. That robbery will be successful, 
and Col. Wheeler may as well pocket the loss, and 
send the encouraging precedent to his Know 
Nothing opponents in the Old North State. Pass- 
more Williamson is in jail, but every other man 
| you meet, and more than that where Know Noth- 
jingism counts a majority, envies the crown of 
martyrdom which is blossoming for his brow. 

How strange it is that the negro should ever 
have reached the dignity of a political element! 
I have known him long aud well; I have marked 
|his characteristics, and if he possesses a fault 
| which is not excessive, or a virtue which is more 
\than a caricature, my dispassionate verdict does 
/him injustice. I was born near him, but no 
{sooner could [ than I crawled away, and no 
'sooner could 1 run than I ran out of his reach. 
| But still in every latitude he has crossed my path, 
jand seems to have been intended by Providence as 
;a rebuke for my aspirations. If with the mere 
| gossamer of hope I have tried to link my fate to 
‘that of anything higher than an animal, he has 
etood forth a living proof that there was but a 
| shade of color between my species and the brute 
lereation. Out of sight and out of mind, he would 
| have left me with the consolation of knowing that 
| wee was a superior being but betwixt and be- 
tween, he is just sufficient to awe my horse on the 
lone hand, and humiliate me on the other. Under 
leover of the mountains of the moon, he did me no 
harm, but his proximity is my abomination, and if 
he should in the end distar® the harmony of the 
best of governments, he will but give shape to the 
thousand apprehensions which his presence con- 
jures up. His professed friends are his obedient 
tools ; they hate him, but they will wear bis livery 
that he may point to menials as white as me 
and mine. They will tear him from the Constita- 
tion which gives bim his degree, that I may cease 
to defend the charter that makes liberty practica- 
ble. Lastly, to make a white man of him, they 
are ready to make negroes of themselves. — Phi/a- 
delphia Correspondent of the Washington Union. 





SELECTIONS. 





THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT. 

We make the following extract from the ‘Annual Re- 
port of the Executive Committee of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society,’ (a very interesting and valuable doc- 
ument,) just published, of which it forms the conclud- 
ing chapter :— 


It is now something more than a quarter of a 
century since the American movement for the ab- 
olition of slavery, on the principle of Immediate 
Emancipation, was set on foot by Mr. Garrison. 


run back to that day of small things, have seen 


ly claim many of them as the work of their hands. | 
Those of them who began at the beginning, and 
stitute a sort of measure of the changes in public 
opinion for the last five and twenty years. As | 
they marked on the Nilometer, in Egypt, the dif- | 
ferent points to which the Great River had risen! 
in different years, so their memories and their con- 
temporary records furnish anerring monuments of 
the flowings and the ebbings of that vast tide 
which sweeps nations on to glory or to ruin. 
They had no distinct idea of the work that lay be- 
fore them, or of the instruments by which it was 
to he accomplished. They merely discerned the 
erying sin of the nation, and thought, good, easy 
mien, that all that was necessury was to let the na- | 
tion know what it was about, when repentance | 
and reformation would follow as the night the| 
day. Of course, their first thoughts and their 
first appeals were made to those who had in charge 
the souls of the American People, and whose es-| 
pecial business it was to bring them from sin unto | 
righteousness. Being earnestly religious persons | 
| themselves, and having taken up arms against this | 
|form that the Enemy of Souls had assumed, they | 
never dreamed that these works of his, which | 
|looked so black and horrible to them, could appear } 


eon to any of the Shepherds of the Lord’s! 
| 














Sheep, still less that he could assume to them, in, 
|this shape, above all, the garb of an angel of | 
light. Butit did not take many years to disa- | 


| buse them of these delusions. ; 

The Anniversaries of the American Anti-Slavery | 
‘Society have been faithful types of the condition | 
of the general mind. In the earlier days, the) 
| Platform bore the weight of a large proportion of | 
, clergymen, of various denominations, within its | 
jample verge. They were not, asa general thing, ; 
jthe most eminent, in rank, of their denominations, 
‘and the denominations were rather of the hum- | 
bler and democratic, than of the wealthier and 
, aristocratic descriptions. The very few clergymen 
|of worldly distinction that were betrayed into a) 
jtemporary sympathy with the movement, in its, 
earlier days, soon discovered and retraced the) 
‘false steps they had made. The honest gentlemen 
'who held by the Platform for awhile, (and we he- | 
lieve that most of them were honest then, what- 
{ever they might have become afterwards,) saw in 
|the slave population a field for missionary labor,— 
junhappy fellow-men, deprived of Gospel privileges 
jand condemned to heathen darkness, in a land of 
|Christian light, and they accepted the Anti-Slave- | 
|ry movement as a new sort of Domestic Missions, 
lwhich was to convert masters and slaves to the 
‘particular form of Christianity they received. 
| And we include in this category many laymen of 
‘piety and zeal for religion, who used to swarm 
jupon the Platform. But, in due time, the great 
| American Church gave all these to understand, 
iby the most unequivocal indication, that such was 
|no part of its creed. They were told, in signi- 
jficant signs or by emphatic silence, that any doc- 
\teines which went to unchurch the communicants 
jand unfrock the ministers of one-half the country, 
| were damnable heresies—that the Church was the 
lfirst love of the Lord, and that he would take mea- 
sures for the redemption of those black confessors 
lat the South, when he could find leisure from the 
conversion of the superior class of sinners, who 
were better worth saving. 

And so oceasion was found, or made, to with- 
draw their countenance from our Platform, and 
they went their way and we saw them no more. 
The saints par eminence retired, and they who be- 
lieved a black soul of as much value as a white 
one, and who were infidels to the Christianity 
which would exclude them from its benefits on 
account of the way that their Creator had been 
pleased to make them, were left in sole possession 
of it. But still it stood, and they stood on it, and 
munaged to make themselves heard by the nation 
and the world. Then there were those who were 
closely bound by political sympathies and affinities 
to one or the other of the great parties, who had 
taken refuge on our raft after the Amti-Masonic 
party went to pieces, or were misled to think 
that slavery could be attacked and overthrown 
without touching either of the parties which are 
its tools, there were not a few of such who went 
back and walked with us no more, when they 
saw whither they must needs go with us. Oth- 
ers, again, who were once ornaments of our Plat- 
form, and whose names illustrated our official 
lists, disappeared from our ranks, some to go to) 
Congress, some to State Senates, some to comfort. | 
able official stations, and some to an unwelcome | 
obscurity. But the Platform still stood, and those | 
that remained seemed as stout of heart as before | 
these apostacies. 


The rising waves of public) 
opinion, stirred by the breath of Amti-Slavery, | 
reached first the Chureh and afterwards the State, | 
and those who clung to the high places of either, | 
hetook themselves to other deliyerances—but the 
Nilometer still stood firm, and marked the height 
to which it had risen when it swept them away. 

There came a time yet harder to bide than any 
of these, and that was When the idea first dawn- 
ed, that duty to the slave required the sacrifice of 
allegiance to the Constitution of the country, and 
demanded revolution as the only way of escape, 
for black slaves or white freemen, from the des- 
potism which was organized into a fundamental 
necessity. Then, many who were precious to us 
could see no longer eye to eye with us, and left 
vur company in much sorrow and in no anger. 
And so we were left with yet diminished ranks, 
bat still presenting a front to the enemy, which 
was never misunderstood by them, at least. Our 
simple principle has been, from the beginning, to 
weigh all opinions, characters and institutions in 
the balances of the slave's instinct. We have 
tried truly to feel with them in bonds as bound 
with them, and to see whatever affected their con- 
dition with their eyes. We have believed this to 
be the true test of all institutions, ecclesiastical 
and political, in the country, and we treated them 
as we found that they stood it. This is the true 
secret of the apparent weakness of our instru- 
mentalities, and of the manifest and marvellous 
results they have brought about. We have used 
only the foolishness of preaching—setting forth 
the Anti-Slavery Gospel in all its eenness, telling 
the nation the things that most of all pertained to 


{ 








i ies peace, calling things by their right names, 


and executive has been wielded to consolidate, per- 


showing the inevitable tendencies of the existing , petuate and extend the institution of chattel sla- 
state of things in Church and State, pointing out very. The past history of the country furnishes 


the only way of escape, and exhorting the people 
to flee from the wrath that was sure to come—and 
we see the effect of our persistent agitations on 
| every side. 

What do we see at this very moment of our 
Twenty-Second Anniversary! We see the Slave 
| Power raging, because its time is short. Not 
| Satiated with the sop of Texas, with which it had 
| gorged itself, and of New Mexico, which it is 
}even now lubricating before swallowing it, it is 
| opening its hungry jaws for Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, and lying privily (and hardly so) in wait for 





and nearly twenty-three years since this Society | Caba, for Haiti, and for the Sandwich Islands. 
was gathered. The Abolitionists, whose memories | Twenty years ago, it felt no appetite for these 


morsels,—and why? Because it had then all that 


many changes in the world around, and may just- its real necessities demanded, and no one molested 


or made it afraid. It now demands this fresh 
supply, becanse it feels that it is no longer sure of 


have persevered unto this Anniversary Week, con- | what it now hes within its coil. It is making 


provision against an evil day, which its unerring 
instinet tells it must overtake, it. Though we 
fear Kansas, and Cuba, too, will yet be seized 
upon by Slavery, as necessary to its defence, we 
believe, also, that it is beeause the citadel is wea- 
kened, that these outworks are demanded. And 
whence this necessity? Because there have been 
men at the North determined to make themselves 
heard as to the condition to which slavery re- 
duces the slaves and themselves. And they have 
made themselves heard. They have modified the 
sentiments and opinions of vast multitudes, who 
take not their name upon themselves. Opinions 
and sentiments are now uttered by weighty men 
and influential presses, which drew down upon us 
denunciation and even vivience, not many years 
ago. The very question of Disunion. which has 
been regarded as the Shibboleth of the most fanat- 
ical of the Anti-Slavery tribes, is now bruited in 
popular assemblies, and discussed in popular 
newspapers. The wedge, of which we only in- 
serted the edge, is receiving blows from without 
which are driving it home 

Our conclusion of the whole matter is, that the 
American Anti-Slavery Society was never more 
justified. in all its ways, before men and before 
God, than it isnow. It was neverstronger. The 
virtue that goes out from it was never more potent 
for the healing of the nation. And this, not be- 
canse of our numbers, for we are few ; nor of our 
influence, as men call influential, for not many 
rich or noble are called with us; but because of 
the fidelity with which we apply the Anti-Slavery 
test to all institutions and opinions, and the stern 
kindness with which we proclaim the results. This 
requires honest instinct and plain common sense, 
rather than genius or shrewdness, and simplicity 
of statement more than rhetoric and oratory. Our 
philosophy has been effectual to this day, and it 
would be most unwise to change it for any less 
simple and less broad, 

We have not taken counsel of flesh and blood, 
and consulted the blind and lying oracles of tem- 
porary expediency. Whatever crushed the slave, 
we knew to be false and wicked, by whatsoever 
name it might baptize itself, or in whatever mask 
conceal its face. By this unerring test, we have 
tried what named itself the Charch of Christ, and 
we found it to be a synagogue of Satan. We de- 
nied not Christ or His Church, but that men who 
made merchandise of His brethren, and denied 
them all just knowledge of Him, that their own- 
ership might be the surer, were not of Him, but 
of the Adversary. And so of those who, in pulpit 
or professor’s chair, preached the Gospel of Sla- 
very, and baptized the unclean thing into the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
We refused to hold fellowship with these unfruit- 
ful works of darkness, and separated ourselves 
from them for ever. So, when we saw that the 
political institutions of the country were made 
the citadel of Slavery, contrived to shelter, and 
comfort, and protect it for ever, and that all the 
inhabitants were called upon to be its garrison and 
defenders, we refused to recognize as a Republican 
government, institutions which rested on the de- 
nial of their right to themselves of one sixth of 
the inhabitants. When we saw that we could 
hold no office under the Government without con- 
senting to these things, we refused to enter into 
those wicked obligations ourselves, or to appoint 
others to assume them on our behalf. We have 
refused to listen to the voice of political charmers, 
how wisely soever they might charm. We would 
not cast in our lot with Cay, nor with Taytor, 
nor with Scorr, nor yet with the Free Soilers or 
the Know Nothings. And our wisdom has been 
justified by its fraits. 

Our business is to make continnal claim for the 


stolen rights of the slaves; to make this guilty 


nation for ever mindful of the three million inno- 
cent victims it keeps chained in the Southern pri- 
son-house, for its own imagined safety and gain ; 
to make it impossible that the existence of the 
slaves should ever be forgotten again. he Aboli- 
tionists stand in the place of the slave, pleading 
his cause, pointing to his wounds, demanding the 
restoration of his rights, and denouncing the judg- 
ments of God on all who molest or consume him. 


| The Abolitionists are the conscience of this wick- 
ed nation, calling on it to repent. They cannot 


leaye their vocation to be seared with the hot iron 
of sectarian struggles or partisan conflicts. They 
know that slavery exists because the peo le love it, 
and think it for their ownadvantage. They know, 
too, that as soon as the mind and heart of the 
people are changed, the outward institutions will 
change with them. To help to bring about this 
change is our plan. As soon as the American 

ple are in earnest and resolved to be rid of sla- 
very, they will provide the method without our 
help. ‘Ml half measures are useless, or worse. 


| An uncompromising, unsparing, unselfish testimo- 


ny against slavery, and the consenting to it of the 
nation, is what the Time demands, and, God help- 
ing us, the Time shall have its need. 





From the Keene Sentinel. 
THE RADICAL ABOLITIONISTS. 


To Tue Eprror or tHe SENTINEL: — j 

It ie difficalt to judge of men, and criticise their 
opinions and acts, while we stand on a different 
platform. If we would fairly and justly criticise 
the principles of the radical anti-slavery party 
of New England, we must place ourselves a little 
more fully ‘en rapport’ with them, than our 
friend * Nestor’ appears to have done in his com- 
munication to the American News. 

What is the real stand-point of Garrison and 
his school in regard to the Government and Con- 
stitution of the United States? The Constitution 
is regarded by them as a pro-slavery instrument, 
framed with the known and avowed forantion of 
recognizing and sapporting the institutiun o - 
very. They mane hah the practical working of 
our government ander this pro-slavery Constita- 
tion has been averse to freedom, and in favor of 
the worst form of slavery that exists in the known 
world. From the very first, the whole power of 
the United States Government, judicial, legislative 


{who threaten to invade us.’ 
jheart, I bid them a ‘ God speed.’ 
|New Hampshire and preach your radical anti- 
and pro-slavery politicians. 
| breaking-up plough. 
‘ful eye your missionary labors, and have always 


{which are good for American ears to hear. 


‘ever they go. 


yThey sow broad-cast anti-slavery principles. 
rthem 
'eandid hearing. 


no ground of hope for a brighter future. The 
Same causes operating will produce the same 
jeffects. The slaveholding oligarchy of the South 
{Pisat themselves on the Constitution, they hold it 
up as the sacred zegis of their peculiar institution, 
|they wield each successive administration in favor 
jof their asserted rights; and thus the North, 
nolens aut volens, has been used, is now used, and, 
j under the present Constitution, will in all futare 
| one he used, to work out the purposes of the 
South to uphold slavery in all its odious and de- 
testable forms. 

On these foundations, be they strong or weak, 
/Garrison plants himself. He says that slavery 
is an institution so vile and hideous that it could 
not stand a day unless it were propped up and de- 
fended by the Constitution and government of the 
United States. Criminal and weak in itself, it 
draws its life blood from the American Union ; 
jtherefore, down with the Union, down with the 
|Constitation, down with the Government of the 
Uuited States; and up with the natoral, ina- 
lienable rights of man. Garrison is a practical 
man, Heisa stern logician. Admit his premises, 
and you mast inevitable come to his conclusion. 
There is no dodging the matter. 

Now, if the Constitution is, as Garrison asserts, 
the great bulwark of slavery, if it is the written 
and legal bond by which more than three millions 
of human beings are held in a cruel and hopeless 
jbondage, then what? Justice and eternal right 
| proclaim, let it perish ; let the Union cease; Jet 
ithe Government fall; Garrison is right in his 
|measures, and all lovers of humanity should give 
jhim aid and countenance. 4 
| I do not dogmatically assert that Garrison’s 
|premises are sound. They are certainly open to 
\criticism. Thousands of strong and hearty op- 
|penents to slavery believe them to be false, and 
|cannot therefore act with him. Garrison and his 
adherents honestly and fully believe what they 
jassert in regard to the pro-slavery character of the 
|Constitution. Believing this, they would be false 





| to their professions, and to every manly attribute, 
_if they did not hold up the Constitution and Gov- 
‘ernment of the United States to the contempt and 
|abhorrence of the Christian world. 


Bat assuming, as the vast majority of the citi- 


jzens of New Hampshire do, that the premises on 
| which Garrison and his school base their measures 
are false, I cannot, with your correspondent ‘ Nes- 
tor,’ say that ‘ New Hampshire ean, for the pres- 


ent, dispense with the services of the lecturers, 
No: with all my 
I say, come to 
slavery doctrines. Stir up the pro-slavery priests 
Put through your 
I have followed with wateh- 


been gratified to see a harvest of ‘ free soil senti- 
ment and republican principles’ spring up in 
your different fields of labor. You tell truths 
Your 
lectures are * powerful in the abstract,’ they are 


|‘ eloquently impressive in portraying the inherent 
| wickedness of slavery, which makes man the prop- 
erty of man, to be bought and sold like horses 
jand dogs.’ 


We eannot, I think, very well dis- 
pense with these lectures; the heart of New 
Hampshire does not yet beat full and strong in 
favor of universal liberty, and against every form 
of oppression. The race of doughfaces is not yet 
extinct. Slavery has still its apologists. We 
have no fears that William Lloyd Garrison or any 
of his coadjutors will do harm to the anti-slavery 
cause. Joshua Giddings of Ohio knew what he 
was about when he invited them into his district 
to preach abolition doctrines. They increased the 
Free Soil vote ten per cent. So it will be wher- 
They kindle up the waning watch- 
They cause men to detest slavery. 
Let 
New Hampshire will give them a 
JUVENIS. 


fires of liberty. 
come, 


-_ —— 
From the Dedham Gazette. 


GOVERNOR GARDNER. 


Mr. Epiron: If any body were to suddenly ask 
the question, * What sort of a man, or politician, 
or Governor, is Governor Gardner, and what are 
his principles, and to what party does he belong, 
and who are his friends, and who are his ene- 
mies?’ is there anybody who could give a satisfac- 
tory answer! I confess he is to mea ‘ non se- 


‘ guitur,’—that is, it does not follow from anything 


in particular that be is anything in particular. 
It was said originally that he went into the Know- 
Nothings to secure the Whig party from defeat by 
that organization, with its Burlingame in District 


\No. 5, especially. Afterwards, ‘he married the 
|girl he was sent to court for another,’ as many a 


gallant has done before, without being thought the 
worse of. He might become a good-enough Whig 
Governor himself, for all their purposes—Why 
not? Has he not appointed the meanest, most big- 
otted and hunkerish, of all the lateW hig Governors, 
to be his brains, conscience, lawyer, scullion and 
commander !—and has not that late bigotted Whig 
Governor ruled in the only two points,—so far as 
the Governor is concerned,—that a Whig adminis- 
tration would have cared a fig about? 

Could any Whig Governor, or granny, have se- 
lected from the whole State, or the whole Union, a 
more musty, mouldy, hunker fogy, to be a Com- 
missioner to carry into execution the Personal 
Liberty Law, than he did in Reuben A. Chapman? 
The Telegraph argues the question of Chapman, 


iseriously, as if everybody did not know that the 


Governor, in order to resent the insult of the pas- 
sage of the act over his impotent veto, appointed 
fogy Chapman out of spite. It was not a bad 
joke. There is something owing to the Governor 
for that; as to know how to resent a slight or an 
insult is most becoming a whiskered hero. . 
The Whigs abused Mr. Gardner, as a traitor 
who had betrayed the breast that nursed him, but 
soon chareerte they saw in his vetoes the genus 
of that pure and genuine Whiggery which over- 
shadowed all his caprices and peccadilloes. The 
Advertiser and Journal spread their softest soap on 
his brow and whiskers. Even Governor Everett, 
at the Dorchester Quarterly Centennial, flattered 
him through his Excellency, and his ancestry, as 
if he had still been redolent of all the sweets of 
Whiggery- The negro-catching, rum-drinking 
busters of California so admired him, that the 
are going to present him with a zold-headed 
cane, while the anti-slavery, temperance, Maine 
law, pious reformers, rank him with the unpollut- 
ed and unsuspected Wilson. The fusion Whigs 
could not object to him, who is all but one of 
them; the Hunker, Curtis Whigs cannot object 
to the man who saved the bacon of Loring; the 
Webster, Appleton and Eliot Whigs cannot a 
one who tried all his might to bolster up the Fu 
tive Slave Law, by vetoing the State Rights Bill ; 
the anti-Maine Law men find it in their 





hearts to oppose that famous teetotuller who took 
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such an active part in patronizing. aed yen ba 
the oceasion of the great Canada ja aa > * i | 
Neale Dowite partizans of the cause te 
will not cut off the hand that signed the Lic ~aaft 
Law that jis ‘too good ” for use. We old ree! 
Soilers, who don’t think much of his American- 
ism, nor much of his teetotalism, nor much of his 
anti-slavery, nor much of his democracy, how can 
we help sapport the man who said that be would} 
not belong to any party, nor wg any platform) 
that did not elevate the great doctrine of human! 
rights and liberty to the first placet [t seems! 
strange that every body, every faction, every party, | 
favot and praise Governor Gardner, and still there 
reems to be something sticking to him, whereby) 
he seems to go down hard, as a candidate for| 
another term. K 


From the New York Tribune. 
THE PHILADELPHIA SLAVE CASE. 
To the Editor of the New York Tribune :— 


Sm: As the public have not been made ac-| 
quainted with the facts and particulars respecting | 
the agency of Mr. Passmore Williamson and 
others, in relation to the slave case bow agitating) 
this city, and especially as the poor slave mother | 
and her two sons have been so grossly misrepre-| 
sented, I deem it my duty to lay the facts before) 
you for publication or otherwise, as you may) 


think proper 
On Wednesday afternoon week, at half past 
four o'clock, the following note was placed in my 


hands by a colored boy whom I had never seen, to, 
my recollection :— 

‘Mr. Srius—Sim: Will you come down to) 
Bloodgood’s Hotel as soon as possible —as there | 
are three fagitive slaves here, and they want liber-| 
ty. Their master is here with them, on his way! 
to New York.’ ' 

The note was without date, and the signature 80 | 
indistinctly written as not to be understood by me, | 
having evidently been penned in a moment of | 
haste. | 

Without delay I ran with the note to Mr. p.! 
W illiamson’s office, Seventh and Arch, found him | 
at his desk and gave it to him, and after reading | 
it he remarked that he could not go down, as he | 
had to go to Harrisburg that night on business ;| 
but he advised me to go, and to get the names of| 


the slaveholder and slaves, in order to telegraph} 
to New York to bave them arrested there, as no 
time remained to proeure a writ of habeas corpus; 


here. 7 

{ could not have been two minutes in Mr. W 8) 
office before starting in haste for the wharf. To) 
my surprise, however, when I reached the wharf, | 
there I found Mr. W., his mind having undergone | 
a sudden change ; he was soon on the spot. 


hall, | 


I saw three or four colored persons in the 
at Bloodgood’s, none of whom I recognized, except | 
the boy who brought me the note. Before having | 
time for making inquiry, some one said they had) 


gone on the boat. ‘ Get their description,’ said | 
Mr. W. to myself. I instantly inquired of one of | 
the colored “persons for the desired description, | 
and was told that she was a * tall, dark woman, | 
with two little boys.’ | 
Mr. W. and myself ran on board the boat, looked 
among the passengers on the first deck, but saw 
them not. ‘They are up on the second deck, an) 
unknown voice uttered. In a second we were in| 
their presence ; we approached the anxious-looking 
slave mother with her two boys on her left hand ; 
close on ber right sat a white man, having a cane | 
in his hand, which I took to be a sword-cane. 
(As toits being a sword-cane, however, I might 
have been mistaken.) 
be first words to the mother were: ‘Are you! 
travelling!’ ‘Yes,’ was the prompt answer. } 
‘With whom?’ She nodded her head toward the 
man, signifying with him. Fidgeting on his seat, | 
he said something, exactly what I do not now} 
recollect. In reply I remarked: ‘ Do they belong | 
to you, sir?’ ‘Yes. they are in my charge,’| 
was his answer. Turning from him to the mother) 
and her sons, in substance and word for word, as} 
near as I can remember, the following remarks| 
were earnestly though calmly addressed by the} 
individuals who rejoiced to meet them on free soil, | 
and who felt unmistakably assured that they were 
justified by the laws of Pennsylvania as well as 
the law of God, in informing them of their rights. 
‘ You are entitled to your freedom, according to| 
the laws of Pennsylvania, having been brought 
into the State by your owner. If you prefer free- 
dom to slavery, as we suppose everybody does, you} 
have the Chance to aceept it now. Act calmly — 
don't be frightened by your master—you are as) 
much entitled to your freedom as we are, or as he| 
is—be determined, and you need have no fears but} 
you will be protected by the law. Judges have 
time and again decided cases in this city and State | 
similar to yours in favor of freedom. OF course, | 
if you want to remain a slave with your master, | 
we cannot foree you to leave; we only want to} 
make you sensible of your rights. Remember, } 
if you lose this chance, you may never get onch | 
another,’ &c. 
During the few moments in which the above 
remarks were made, the slaveholder frequently in-| 
terrupted—said she understood all about the laws} 
making her free, and her right to leave if she| 
wanted to; but contended that she did not want) 
to leave—that she was on a visit to New York to) 
see her friends—afterward wished to return to her} 
three children whom she Jeft in Virginia, from) 
whom it would be hard to separate her. Further-| 
more, he diligently tried to constrain her to say| 
that she did not want to be interfered with — that 
she wanted to go with him—that she was on a 
visit to New York—had children in the Soath, 
&c., but the woman's desire to be free was alto- 
gether too strong to allow her to make a single) 
acknowledgment favorable to his wishes in the 
matter. On the contrary, she repeatedly said. 
distinctly and firmly, ‘I am not free, but I want 
my freedom—always wanted to be free! but he! 
holds me ’ | 
I'he last bell tolled! The last moment for fur-| 
ther delay passed! The arm of the master being; 
slightly touched, accompanied with the words, 
* Come ’—and she instantly arose—‘ go aiong—go | 
along,’ said some, who sympathized, to the boys, | 
at the same time taking bold of their arms. By 
this time the parties were fairly moving toward | 
the narrow stairway leading to the deck below. | 
Instantly on their starting, the slaveholder rushed 
atthe woman and her children to prevent their) 
leaving , and, if 1 am not mistaken, he simultane- | 
ously took bold of the woman and Mr. William-| 
son, which resistance on his part caused Mr. W. 
to take hold of him, and set him aside quickly. 
The passengers were gazing all around, bat | 
none interfered in behalf of the slaveholder, except | 
one man, whom I took to be another slaveholder. | 
He said harshly, * Let them alone; they are his | 
property!’ The youngest boy, about 7 years of} 
age—too young to know what these things meant! 
—cried, ‘ Massa John! Massa John!’ The elder! 
boy, Ll years of age, took the matter more dis-| 
passionately, and the mother quite calmly. The} 
mother and her sympathizers all moved down the! 
stairs together, in the presence of quite a number 
of spectators on the first deck and on the wharf,| 
all of whom, so far asI was able to discern, | 
seemed to look upon the whole affair with the! 
greatest indifference. The woman and children 
were assisted, but not forced to leave. Nor were| 
there any violence or threatenings as I saw or 
heard. The only word that I did hear from any, | 
of an objectionable character, was, ‘ Knock him | 
down; knock him down!’ bat who uttered it or! 
who was meant [ know not, nof have I since been 
informed. However, if it was uttered by a colored 
man, I regretit, as there was not the slightest 
cause for such language, especially as the sym-| 
pathies of the spectators and citizens seemed to} 
Jastify the course pursued. 
The youngest boy on being pat in the carriage | 
was told that he was a fool for crying so after | 
Massa John, who would sell him if he ever caught 
- Not another whimper was heard on the sub- 
ject. 
_ The carriage drove down slowly, the horses be- 
ing fatigued and the weather intensely hot; the 
inmates were put out on Tenth street—not at any 
house—after which they soon found hospitable 
friends and quietude. The excitement of the mo- 
ment having passed by, the mother seemed very 
cheerful, and rejoiced greatly that herself and 
boys had been, as she thought, so « Sden tl 
j . providentially 
delivered from the house of bondage!’ For the 
first time in her life, she could look upon herself 
and children, and feel free ! 
But, a few items of what she related concernin 
the character of her master. Within the last 
two years, he had sold all his slaves—between 
thirty and forty in number—having purchased 
the present ones im that space of time. 
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She said that before leaving Washington, com- 
ing on the cars, and at his father-in-law’s in this 
city, a number of persons had told bim that, in 
bringing bis slaves into Pennsylvania, they would be 
free. When told at his father-in-law’s, as she 
overheard it, that he * could not have done a worse 
thing,’ &e., he replied that ‘ Jane would not leave 
him.’ 

As much, however. as he affected to have such 
implicit confidence in Jane, be scarcely allowed 
her to be out of his presence a moment while in 
this city. To use Jane’s own language, he was 
‘on her heels every minute,’ fearing that some 
one might get to her ears the sweet music of free- 
dom. By the way, Jane had it deep in her heart 
before leaving the South, and was bent on succeed- 
ing in New York, if disappointed in Philadelphia. 

At Bloodgood’s, after having been belated and 
left by the 2 o'clock train, while waiting for the 5 
o’clock line, his appetite tempted him to take a 
hasty dinner. So after placing Jane where he 
thought she would be pretty secure from ‘ evil 
communications’ from the colored waiters, and 
after giving her a double counselling, he made his 
way to the table; did not remain but a little 
while, however, before leaving to look after Jane ; 
finding her composed, looking over a banister near 
where he left her, he returned to the table again, 
and finished his meal. 

As to her going on to New York to see her 
friends, and wishing to return to her three children | 
in the South, and his going to free her, &c., Jane | 
declared repeatedly and very positively, that there | 

ywas not a particle of truth in what her master) 
said on these points. The truth is, she had not | 
the elightest hope of freedom through any act of 
his. She has only left one boy at the South, who| 
had been sold far away, where she scarcely ever| 
heard from him, indeed never expected to see him) 
any more. 

In appearance, Jane is tall and well formed, 
high and large forehead, of genteel manners, chest- 
nut color, and seems to possess, naturally, uocom- 
mon good sense, though of course she has never 
been allowed to learn to read. 

Thus I have given as truthful a report as I am 
capable of writing, of Jane, and the circumstances 
connected with her deliverance. 

W. STILL. 


P.S. Of the five colored porters who prompt-| 
ly appeared, with warm hearts throbbing in sym-| 
pathy with the mother and her children, too much | 
praise cannot be expressed on their bebalf. In} 


the present case they acted nobly, whatever may | 
be said of their general character, of which [| 
know nothing. How human hearts who have ever | 
tasted oppression, could have acted differently un-| 
der the circumstances, [ cannot conceive. 

Puitaverruia, Monday, July 30, 1855. 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 10, 1855. 


CELEBRATION AT ABINGTON, AUGUST 
PIRST. 


tion. The English people presented the grand and sub- 
lime spectacle, on that occasion, of confessing their 
sins before the world, and making reparation for 
them. Never before in the history of the world was 
there such a sight, on a similar scale of magnitude. 
Even the errors which attended the act, even the mis- 
takes of the compensation and the apprenticeship, were 
gropings after the right ; though mistakes, yet excusa- 


ble, under the circumstances,—pardonable, certainly,| 


when we reflect that the toiling millions of England 
consented to be taxed and retaxed, to the extent of a 
hundred millions of dollars, not because they recognized 
that the master had any right to that compensation, 
but because they acknowledged that they had been 
‘ verily guilty of their brother’s blood,” and were ready 
to make this sacrifice as partial atonement for their com- 
plicity. 

Mr. Quixcy went on to speak, at some length, of the 
influence of the event we were met to celebrate, as bear- 
ing upon the question of emancipation in this country. 
He said that it was full of hope and instruction. It was 
full of hope, because we felt that what had been accom- 
plished, under great difficulties, and after long strug- 
gles, could be accomplished again. Five and twenty 
years ago, the emancipation of the slaves in the Brit- 
ish West Indies seemed as remote a probability, as dis- 
tant a possibility, almost, as the emancipation of the 
American slaves now. We had a very pregnant proof 
of this in the fact, that only a year or two before the 
act of emancipation was passed, South Carolina was all 
in a flame with Nullification. And what was it that in- 
spired South Carolina to the threat of dissolution? It 
was the confidence she felt that she had England behind 
her, with her wealth and strength, her army and navy, 
who, for the benefits that she would derive from the sole 
receipt of the cotton of the South, would be willing to 
stand by the side of the slaveholders, and sustain them 
against the North. Why was it that we heard so little 
of nullification at this day? It was because of the very 
act we were called to celebrate. It was because the 
moral power and the physical force of that mighty em- 
pire are arrayed on the side of the slave, instead of 
against him—are opposed to the master, instead of being 
rallied around him. 

This event was full of instruction, because it covers 
almost every point of our own case. Even its mistakes 
are edifying ; even its errors teach us. Never again, 
he hoped, should we hear it proposed to compensate 
men for increasing the value of their property, and ma- 
king them richer as well as safer men. That folly, he 
hoped we might believe was exploded, never to be en- 
countered again. 


Another thing which had been proved by British 
emancipation was its entire safety. All the fears that 
used to be entertained, that the restoration of their 
rights to men would make them indifferent or hostile to 
the rights of other men, had been dispersed to the air ; 
for notwithstanding the lying reports that reached us, 
; almost invariably through the New Orleans papers, 
with regard to the bad working of emancipation in the 
West Indies, never did even they pretend that white 





After nine or ten successive days, on each of which | 


more or Jess rain fell, thereby rendering each one un- 
suitable for meetings in the open air, the First or Av- 
Gust dawned auspiciously, and gave promise of good 
weather and a favorable day. Nor did the promise 
lack fulfilment. A day more exactly adapted to the 
occasion could hardly be found in the whole year, — 


sufficiently warm, and not too warm, with a moderate | 
breeze which continued until evening without diminu-! 


tion or increase. 

In accordance with public notice, and with estab- 
lished custom, the day was set apart by the Massachu- 
sells Anti-Slavery Society, to be kept in honor of the 
Abolition of British West India Slavery, and of the 
emancipation of eight hundred thousand slaves,—it 
being the 21st anniversary of that truly honorable anc 
glorious event. 

The beautiful grove in Abington, in old Plymouth 
County,—holy ground once esteemed, and which the 
children of the early fathers, who endured and sacri- 


ficed so much for conscience and principle’s eal the moneyed classes was, as a general thing, thrown) Episcopalian or Universalist, in the estimation of Ortho- 


should ever make it their high object to keep worthy of 
all veneration,—had been selected as the place of meet- 
ing. 

found. 


None more beautiful or suitable could have been | 
At half-past ten o’clock, a large number had | 


men are not safe there—that life and property are 
| not infinitely safer than during slavery. It was to be 
| remarked, too, that the reports as to the disadvantages 
of emancipation came exclusively from Jamaica, which 
| was most fanatically opposed to emancipation, and did 
| all that it could to make emancipation work as badly as | 
| possible. From all the other beautiful islands which | 
gem that Archipelago, we heard nothing—and how elo- 
quent was that silence !—how full was it of the praises 
of emancipation ! 

This event was full of instruction, also, as to the phi- 
losophy of the Anti-Slavery reform. The emancipation 
of these eight hundred thousand slaves was not brought 
about by the great men of England, by those who had 
their hand upon the tiller of State ; but it was the tri- 





umph, emphatically, of the middling and laboring class- 
-s of England. Statesmanship shrank from it ; policy| 
was abashed before it. The West India interest was as} 
clamorous and impudent as the slave interest isin our | 
} country. The great influence of the aristocracy and of 





| against the emancipation. It was the triumph of the) 
| operatives, of the shopkeepers, of the dissenting minis- 


| ters and parishes, of the people scattered about in the) 
rural districts ; they it was who extorted this act of} 


assembled from the neighboring towns, and from places | justice from the hands of a reluctant ministry. 


upon the line of the rail-road, and from various parts | 


of Norfolk, Middlesex, and Essex Counties. | 


Fraxcis Jackson, on behalf of the Committee of | 


Arrangements, called the meeting to order, and pro-| 


This reform was brought about peaceably by the 
means which the American Abolitionists are using ;— 
| by the ‘ foolishness of preaching’ ; by the force of prin- 
ciple ; by the influence of public sentiment ; by the ex- 


get him, nor its own guilt. That is our mission, and, 
God helping us, we mean to perform it. (Cheers.) 

At the close of Mr. Quincy’s remarks, the audience 
joined in singing the Ode in honor of West India Eman- 
cipation, to the tune Scots wha hae. 


SPEECH OF REV. A. T. FOSS. 


Rev. Anprew T. Foss next took the platform. 

Mr. Foss said, that though it was true, as the Chair 
man had remarked, that there was no element of blood 
and tears connected with the event they had assembled 
to commemerate, yet that great work had not been ac- 
complished without opposition or without suffering. 
The influence of nearly all the aristocracy and wealth 
of England was opposed to the emancipation of the 
slaves in the West Indies. Bat, nevertheless, the Abo- 
litionists of this country had not the influences in their 
favor which the laborers in that movement had on their 
side. They had all the vital religion of England in 
their favor ; but in this land, all the religious influence 
was against the slave, and on the side of the master. 
All the religion we had in our favor was in the hearts 
of individual men and women, There was no organized 
religion in this land in favor of Anti-Slavery. He sup- 
posed that the day would come when we should have 
all the organized religious bodies in our favor ; but 
that would be just the day when we should not need it. 
As long as there was a cross to be borne, they would 
have nothing to do with this question. 

In proof of his assertion, that the organized religious 
bodies of the land were opposed to the Anti-Slavery 
movement, Mr. Foss referred to the recent action of 
the Orthodoxy of Massachusetts, in their Convention at 
Northampton, in reference to the Tract Society, where 
a resolution denouncing that Society for its subservi- 
ency to the South was laid on the table till next year— 
the way, he said, in which troublesome questions, 
which were like to divide the brethren, were always 
disposed of. Doubtless the little men in that assembly 
went there determined to do something ; but when the 
question came up, and the peerless Dr. Adams had 
spoken, these little men felt that they had nothing to 
say, and nothing to do. 

What the Abolitionists of this country had to do, 
was to bring the religion of this land where the religion 
of England instinctively was. The impression was all 
abroad in this land that slavery was not a crime; that 
the colored man was not a brother. Even among the 
Abolitionists in this State, there were only a few who 
had come to the belief that he was a man, to all intents, 
purposes and constructions whatsoever. 

What did the Doctors of Divinity say here at the 
North? Was Dr. Lord turned out of office for doing 
what he had done? He recollected that about twenty 
years ago, there was a Professor at Dartmouth College 
by the name of Hale, who was an Episcopalian, and the 
College was entirely under the control of the Orthodox 
Congregationalists. This Mr. Hale considered it his 
right and privilege to maintain an Episcopalian prayer- 
meeting, and read from Episcopal books, and did so. 
But the authorities of the College went to work and 
abolished his chair, and so he had to leave ; and when 
he had gone, they reéstablished the chair, and put a 
man of their own creed in it. Then, again, in the 
same College, at a later period, there was a man by the 
name of Crosby, who became a Universalist, and he 
was disposed to use his influence, as he had a right to 
do, for the promotion of his peculiar religious opinions. 
The authorities did not stop to abolish his chair—they 
turned him out, square and flat. Now, Dr. Lord comes 
out and says Almighty God" ie the author of slavery ; 
that He has shown his love for slavery both in natural 
and revealed religion ; he has gone as far as man has 
ever gone, and uttered as foul blasphemies as ever 
came up from the seared heart of a fiend. Would the 
Presidential chair be abolished to get rid of him? No: 
he would be sustained, for the men who had the control, 
the men of influence, were in the same category. He 

wonld remain there to influence the minds, as far as he 
could, of four hundred young men. It is not so great 
a crime to defend slavery from the Bible, as to be an 


dox New Hampshire ! 
Mr. Foss said he wanted to read to them a precious 
little affair that came under his notice yesterday, to 


these feelings; and in the day when they rise from their 
tomb, slavery will go down to its own grave, from 
which, I trast, it will have no resurrection. (Ap- 
plause.) 


SPEECH OF CHARLES L. REMOND. 

Cuanurs L. Rewoxp was the next speaker. His re- 
marks were very appropriate, and received with much 
applause. 
Mr. R. alluded, im the first place, to the doctrine of 
Mr. Sumwer and the Free Soilers generally, that sla- 
very was sectional and not national, contending that 
this doctrine was erroneous, and stood in the way of 
the consummation of the Anti-Slavery movement, inas- 
much as it led the people to believe and say, that they 
had no concern with slavery, because it was pot in their 
locality ; just as some people in England justified their 
indifference to the movement for the emancipation of 
the slaves in the British West Indies by saying that it 
was out of their province, and that they were not re- 
sponsible for it. The fact was, that slavery was 4 na- 
tional affair in this country, and therefore it was the 
business of every man to interest himself in it. 

Mr. R. said that night before Inst he took up a Bos- 
ton paper, (the Evening Journal,) and he saw an 
article headed: ‘Great Outrage upon an American 
Ambassador.” He was anxious to know what that 
outrage was, supposing that he had either been fired at 
by an assassin, or knocked down in the street, or 
some other gross outrage committed upon him ; but, on 
perusing the article, he learned that the ‘ great out- 
rage’ which had been perpetrated, was the rescuing of 
& woman and ber two children from his unlawful grasp. 
He had seen the same heading in the Pennsylvanian, 
published in the city of Philadelphia, where the first 
Abolition Society was formed, and whose existence had 
been perpetuated to this day, and he thought that 
when things had come to this point, it was high time 
for the people to consider whether slavery should or 
should not be confined south of Mason and Dixon's 
line. He believed that the Anti-Slavery movement 
concerned the whites as much as the blacks—that sla- 
very oppressed both alike—and therefore he felt that in 
laboring in this cause, be was aiding the whites to se- 
cure their own freedom, and to establish a principle 
that should make a// men free, without regard to locali- 
ty or complexion. He knew of no particular rights be- 
longing to colored men, much less to white men. 
Rights were rights, without regard to color, or place 
of birth. 

He had said before, and he would repeat it, that he 
recognized the colored slave of the South, but he recog- 
nized also, as a baser slave, the pale face of the North, 
who patiently submitted to the insults which were 
heaped upon him by his master, the slaveholder. He 
could understand that poor Thomas Sims was low 
enough in the scale of humanity when he was carried 
out of the city of Boston ; but he held Edward Everett 
lower in the scale of a true humanity, when he wil- 
lingly submitted to the lash of American slavebolders. 

How long shall it be, asked Mr. R., before the white 


———  f— 


ed me that, as an honest man, 
oaths required. I became satisfied, and | 
in all sincerity, that no real lover of the 
of the State of Massachusetts, th 
fessed principles of the Constitution of the 2" 
could take the oath to support the Constit 
United States. (Cheers.) Therefore, 

this day forth, protest against owing a 
an instrument, which, upon its face, 





man shall see his lost rights through the outrages! 
which the black man is obliged to endure in this coun-! 
try, and, seeing his own lost rights, shall go forward to 
advance the principle to which I have referred? He 
could hardly take up a newspaper that he did not see 
some great outrage committed upon Northern rights ; 
and he prayed God to hasten the day when we in Mas- 
sachusetts should make ourselves so odious to South 
Carolina, and Louisiana, and Kentucky, that they will 
have nothing more to do with us, whether we will or 
not. He hoped that they would break the connection 
which united us to them, if we did not break it our- 


were true to ourselves, true to the great cause of free- 
dom, and true to the principles of human liberty, we 
would no longer continue in a union with that party of 
moral ragamuffins, the slaveholders. 

In conclusion, Mr. Remond said, that he recognized 
in that assembly one important fact, and that was, that 
with all the efforts which were made to tura the atten- 
tion of the Anti-Slavery people from this cause, there 
were still those living in Massachusetts, and in other 
parts of our country, who believed that they had a 
cause in their hands which God approved, whether 





show how they felt in the South in regard to these 
matters,—and the feeling was not very different in the 
South from that in the North. He ther read the fol- 
lowing extract from Prentice’s Louisville Journal, in 
reference to the reported sale, by James B. Clay, of his 
father’s house at Ashland, in order that the timbers 


posed the following organization, which was unani-| posure of the evils of slavery, and the fallacy of the; might be made into walking-sticks and snuff-boxes,— 


mously accepted : -- 


President—Epuvunxp Quixcy, of Dedham. 


Vice-Presidents—Bounne Spooner, of Plymouth | 


Tuomas J. Hunt, of Abington ; Fraxcis Jackson, of | 
Boston ; Cuartes L. Remonp, of Salem ; Conneuivs, 


Cowina, West Roxbury. | 


Secretaries—Samuel May, Jr., and Jas. M, W. Yer-| 
rinton. 


Finance Committee— Nath’! B. Spooner, R. F. Wall-| 


cut, Jacob Leonard, Briggs Arnold, William C. Nell, 
Sallie Holley. 

The Abington Band, which had already been enter- 
taining the company, as they were assembling,with sev- 
eral well-executed pieces of music, now, by special re- 
quest, played the British National Anthem, God save 
the Queen—after which, the President made the open- 
ing speech. 

SPEECH OF EDMUND QUINCY. 

Mr. Quincy said he did not know how that tune affected 
the audience, but it went to his heart, and excited sens} 
sations which he thought more worthy of lovers of lib-) 
erty than those which are aroused by the ordinary, 
tunes which are called patriotic. He wasa Republican, 
and the son of a Republican, but he said—* God save 
the Queen’ of a nation that had emancipated eight 
hundred thousand slaves. (Cheers.) 

It was not often that the American Abolitionists were 
called upon to rejoice. It was their mission, ordinari-| 
ly, to weep with those that weep, rather than to re- 
joice with those that rejoice. 


j 


On the great anniversa- 
ries which were held by the American people, they came 
together to recollect how unworthy the nation was to 
rejoice—how false her pretensions—how hollow the | 
claims which they make to the exultation in which they 
indulge. Even when they met together on the 22d of 
December, to celebrate the august formation of our in- 
stitutions on this side the ocean, they could not but re-. 
member how the sons had fallen away from the spirit 
and doctrine of the fathers; and when they met to- 
gether on the 4th of July, they met as a protest against, 
the shams, the lies and the delusions which are scat- 
tered al! over the land on that day. But to-day, they | 
met together on an anniversary which was stained with 
no blood, which was moistened with no tears, which 
was an anniversary of unmixed joy, of unmitigated re- 
joicing ; and it was a little singular that the American 
Abolitionists, in the few gatherings which they hold in| 
various parts of the free States, are the only people 
who continue to celebrate this great Anniversary, out 
of the Islands which were particularly blessed by the. 
revolution which it commemorated. Even England did | 
not seem to recognize the grandeur, the sublimity, | 
of the revolution which she inaugurated twenty-one | 
years ago to-day. Even to this day, she pointed to 
Cressy, to Agincourt, to Assay, to Badajos, to Water- 
loo, to Balaklava and Inkermann as the great days of 
national triumph, forgetting how much more glorious, 
how much more enduring, how much more beneficent, 
was the act which we meet to-day to celebrate. For the 
emancipation of the British slaves was indeed a revolu- 
tion. It was a revolution, because it effected a radical 
change in the condition of a nation—because it affected 
the destinies of untold millions yet to be. And it was 
a revolution, effected, too, as no revolution was ever ef- 
fected before ; not by the uprising of the injured mass- 
es ; not by the people proclaiming their natural rights 
in their original, sovereign capacity, and hewing their 
way to liberty through the hearts of their oppressors ; 
but it was a revolution of repentance and of reforma- 





| and in the afternoon, he made a sort of an apology ;— 


the proclamation and propagation of the great truths 
which underlie this and every other reform. 

After alluding to the early history of the English re- 
form, and to the many years spent by the British Abo- 
litionists in futile effort, until Evizapern Heyrick pro- 
claimed the glorious principle of Immediate Emancipa-| 
tion, as the right of the slave and the duty of the mas-} 
ter, and also to the points in which the reform in this 
country differed from that in which the British philan- 
thropists were engaged, notwithstanding which, he said, 
| the work we had to do lay in the same direction, and 
| the instruments we were to use were of the same de- 


scription, Mr. Quixcy concluded as follows :— 
] 


| We have a great work to perform ; but we have done 
| a good deal within the last twenty-five years. We have 
| awakened the nation. I do not think the American peo- 
| ple will ever forget the slaves again. Ido not believe 
that Dr. Dewey,who, on one Thanksgiving Day, returned 
thanks to God that there was not a single individual 
in all this favored country who was deprived of his lib- 
erty, and when Mrs. Follen remonstrated with him on 
the enormity of such an assertion, and asked him— 
* Don’t you remember that there are three million of 
slaves in this country ? ’—* Bless my soul, madam,’ he 
said, ‘I had entirely forgotten them’—(laughter) ; 


| 


I do not believe, I say, that Dr. Dewey will ever for- 
get the slavesagain. I do not think the clergy and 
politicians of the land can ever forget the slaves again ; 
and as the history of the country proceeds, we see how 
the question of slavery and anti-slavery enters into it, 
and in one way or another, I hope our public men will 
in time be brought up tothis point, that the Northern 
States will present to the South this alternative— 
‘ Either you abolish your slavery, or we will cease our 
connection with you. Either give up your slaves, or we 
will relieve ourselves from the infamy of having to re- 
store them, from the disgrace and stain of keeping 
guard over your negroes, Relieve us from the infamy 
of being ruled by you, an aristocracy of the whipping- 
post, the branding-iron and the thumb-screw—an aris~ 
tocracy resting solely on the ownership of human flesh— 
or else we will relieve ourselves from all connection with 
you.” Itis my belief, that the moment that grouné 
is taken, the moment that the South is made to feel tha: 
the North is really and thoroughly in earnest, that mo 

ment we shall see measures taken for the abolition o 
slavery. Assoon as they knew that their guards woul: 

be taken away,—as soon as they knew that the army o 

observation which hovers around the frontier, all ready, 
at any moment, to step in and crush a rising of th 
slaves, would be withdrawn, and that the North, ix 
case of a Southern insurrection, would at least hav: 
the right to choose on which side they should fight— 

within six months, I believe, the initiative measure 

would be undertaken for the abolition of slavery. A: 
any rate, my friends, however the abolition of slaver: 
may come, whether through Disunion or over Disunion 

whether by the will of the South or by a revolution o: 

the part of the oppressed slaves—however it is to b 

brought about, it will only be attained by the chang 

which is wrought in the minds of the Northern people , 
by the change which is wrought in their opinions an: - 
ideas on that subject. That, my friends, is the objec . 
of the American and Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Soci 

eties, and of the Anti-Slavery movement which the: 

represent. It is, that the slave shall never want for : 
witness to his rights ; that a continual claim shall b 





kept up on his behalf ; that the nation shall never for 


| arguments used for its support and maintenance, and} the proceeds to be distributed in charity : — 


‘If Mr. Clay wished to be charitable, he should have 
used for that purpose some other portion of his legal 
property. He could have given his money, or he could 
have sold some of his land, or his cattle, or his crops, 
OR HIS NEGROES (!'). But never—O/! never, should 
he have disposed of the lumber of that glorious old 
mansion.’ (!!!) 

That was the religion, that the humanity of the 
South. The old lumber in Henry Clay’s house, the 
hemlock, the spruce, the pine, and the oak, is of more 
value than human beings! If he wanted to be chari- 
table, let him tear away the babe shrieking from its 
mother’s bosom. If he wanted to be charitable, let 
him break the bond of marriage between the husband 
and wife, and sell them apart, never to meet again. If 
he wished to be charitable, let him take immortal men 
and women, and sell them for money, and devote that 
money to charity. But never, O! never, let him take 
the hemlock, the spruce, the pine and the oak of Henry 
Clay’s old mansion !—that wood is of more value 
than immortal man !! 

The North felt that the Constitution and the Church 
were very much like Henry Clay's old building—that 
they were of more consequence than the immortal souls 
of our colored brethren. They felt that it was better 
that the slaves should remain in bondage than the 
Union be dissolved, or the Church broken in pieces. 
That the Constitution may be preserved in all its integ- 
rity, let the negro slave be ground to powder! That 
was the feeling of the North. 

In conclusion, Mr. Foss said : What we have to do is, 
to enlighten the American people ;—to give them a 
consciousness in regard to the rights of the colored 
men, just as they have a consciousness in regard to the 
rights of white men ; — to make them feel in regard to 
slavery as they do with regard to other crimes of infi- 
nitely less magnitude. And when the conscience of 
the American people shall be brought to bear against 
slavery, then the days of slavery are numbered. When 
the religious inflaences of the land, all-powerful as they 
are, shall be brought in conflict with slavery, it will 
wither in an hour. 

I was greatly edified and refreshed by the noble 
speech of Cuartes SuMNER in New York last spring; 
but what did he say? He said, in regard to the Fagi- 
tive Slave Law, that it could not be immediately re- 
pealed —the President stood in the way of that, &., 
But he says we can make it unpopular, so that it can- 
not be executed. Well, that is the remedy for slavery. 
You can reach slavery a thousand times more effectually, 
and much quicker, by the force of public sentiment, 
than in any other way. And, friends, when the slave- 
holder shall be as odious here at the North as the pirate 
on the high seas, then he won’t come. You need not 
lay a hand upon him. Let him see, by the expression 
on every countenance, that he is regarded as a felon, 
and he will soon relieve us of his presence. Why, 
friends, a slaveholder could no more live in Boston 
under such circumstances, than a mouse in an ex- 
hausted receiver. (Laughter and cheers.) When it 
shall be regarded as a crime to hold a man in slavery, 
then slavery dies. To teach the people this trath is 
the work which the American Anti-Slavery Society and 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society have been and 
are doing. And, Mr. President, we shall sneceed. 
God is on our side, and all the better feelings of the 
human soul, all its instincts in favor of liberty and 
right, are on our side. They have been buried deeply 
by interest and sophistry, but we shall dig down to 


men did or not; and, believing this to be true, they 
| mean to do what they may to show to the world that 
| the great majority of the American people are bypo- 
) crites, liars, and slaveholders. He was rejoiced to know 


| that there were those yet living in the country, who 


| recognized truth, and right, and humanity, and though 
| the mass should turn their backs upon them, they 


| would be satisfied to live and die, knowing that God 
approved of them and their cause. (Loud cheers.) 


Another hymn, from the printed sheet which bad 
) been distributed through the audience, was sung ; after 
| which, the meeting took a.recess for an hour anda 
| half. 

| The time of the intermission appeared to be most} 
| agreeably spent. Groups gathered under the trees, and } 
| along the borders of the surrounding water, to take 








| their pic-nic repast ; while others sought refreshment 


| at the various tents and booths on the outskirts of the! 


|Grove. The music of the Band enlivened the hour ; 


| 
| the various boats, which were continually gliding from 


| side to side of the sparkling lake, (which almost encir- | 
| cles the Grove,) bore successive parties happily along ;| 


| which, if they could not be in every instance described 
| as having 


* Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm,’ 


| were evidently made up of the younger and the older 
in very agreeable variety, and to the very general sat- 
| isfaction of all concerned. 
Puanctually at 2 o’clock, the company re-nssembled 
| around the Speaker's stand, when an original ode, by} 
|G. W. Purnam, of Lynn, was sung to the tune of 
, Auld Lang Syne. 


| The President then said that they were always happy 

to welcome old friends to that platform, and they were 
always happy, also, to welcome those who were, as yet, 
| Strangers to them, but who, they hoped, would not 
‘continue to be so. He had now the pleasure of intro- 
| ducing to the audience Mr. J. B. Swazey, of Newbury- 
| port,—a member of the Essex bar. 
SPEECH OF J. B. SWAZEY, ESQ. 


Mr. Presipert, Lapizgs anp GENTLEMEN : 

I stand, for the firet time, to address an Anti-Slavery 
audience. (Cheers.) I have been, until about this 
time, a good strong Anti-Slavery Whig, if you know 
what that is. I do not purpose making a speech to 
_ you, for Lam not well to-day, and do not feel able to 
| make any extended remarks ; but I wish to assure you, 
| that, upon this subject, though my conversion may 

have been very recent, it is very sincere, and [ will re- 
late to you how it has happened that I have become so 
suddenly a convert to this noblest of human causes. 
Having business lately in Boston, I thought it would 
be convenient to have a commirsion of Justice of the 
Peace for Suffolk County, and the Honorable Governor 
and his Council saw fit to grant my application. In 
order to be qualified, I should have to take two oaths— 
one to support the Constitution and laws of the Union, 
and the other, to support the Constitution and laws of 
the State. If, under such circumstances, you under- 
stood, in the first place, what you were required to do, 
—to take a solemn oath before God,—and, in the next 
place, understood what the laws of the Union were and 
what the laws of the State were, I think you would all 
agree with me,—and I say it with all respect to some 
gentlemen who differ from me in this matter,—that I 
could not take the oaths required, because I believe that 
there is such a clashing and opposition between the 
laws of the Commonwealth and the laws of the Union, 
that to solemnly and sincerely swear to support both 
would be an inconsistency, and could not be done by 
any honest man. Finding this difficulty, what could I 
do? I felt that I must examine the matter further ; 
that I must seek to find some way by which to obtain 








them by and by, and there will be @ resurrection of 


my commission, and yet relieve myself of these or 
entious scruples. This examination very soon convinc- 
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But I find, Mr. Chairman, that this Subject 
rounded with many difficulties. I fing that a 
the moral feeling of the North, when that feeli 
is appealed to, is sufficient to make them » 
very strong aversion to slavery, the moment you begi 
to ask them if they are ready to investigate a 
subject, with a view to some practical work — 
are always ready to say, ‘O, we have nothing to “ 
with it; we cannot touch slavery!’ You all kn . 
how. almost impossible it is to get the ear of any wi 
when you begin to hint, no matter how remotely an 
the Constitution of the United States makes bine = 
sponsible for slavery. So I find that this 
timent of the people against slavery is always met b 
a sort of idolatry or worship of the Constitution of “id 
United States. Now, this feeling of loyalty and rm 
votion to the Constitution is not only natural, byt ng 
garded in the source whence it emanates, is commend. 
able ; po government could exist without it. But the 
trouble is, that the devotion in the public mind with 
regard to the Constitution is such that jt amounts to 


is sup. 
though 
Dg alone 
Avifest 9 


Seneral sen. 


idolatry. You cannot reach their hearts or vars when * 


you insinuate that it may, by possibility, be imperfect 

It occurs to me, that what is now going on in the far 
West is likely to arouse attention to this whole subject 

and there may be hope, perhaps, that by and by there 
will be a disposition on the part of the public to look at 
the Constitution, and see if it really be what it purports 
to be. 

I think I state nothing but the fact when I say that 
the anti-slavery feeling of the community is met, ang 
in -great part counteracted, by a blind Worship of the 
Constitution of the United States. I think 80, be. 
cause I find, in my own experience, that while I talk 
of the moral aspect of slavery, while I say that it is 
abominable that human beings should be held as chat- 
tels, I find no one who andertakes to defend slavery at 
the North ; but the moment I ask if they fee) any re- 
sponsibility in the matter, the answer is—* Why, no! 
I have nothing to do with it.” This is the question 
they always put—* What do you propose todo?’ Now, 
is there nothing which is practical, which shall meet 
the earnest wish of the whole North on this subject ? 
If I understand my neighbors and friends on this ques 
tion, they all most sincerely wish for the xbolition of 
slavery ; but the trouble is, that they really believe 
they have no responsibility for it. They say— We bad 
better be patient and bear with this evil, and in God’s 
good time, without any trouble on our part, the whole 
thing will die out.’ 

I tell you, Mr. Chairman, the trouble is, that we 
bow down in a perfectly blind idolatry to the names of 
Washington, Franklin, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, 
and we will not look the question of the real character 
of the Constitution fairly in the face. Men say, ‘We 
have made an agreement, and we must abide by it.’ 
But the question is, whether it is the best agreement 
that can be made, and whether it is a bargain we 
should worship in blind idolatry. 

I find, then, that the moral sentiment of the people 
is what we have got to vivify and exalt up to the great 
level of this subject. If we can only get them thor- 


selves. The honor ought to belong to us. If we | oughly to understand what the Constitution of the 


United States is, there will then be some hope that we 
can get them to look at this matter of slavery just as 
it is, and inquire if we are always to be dragged down 
by the power of the Constitation, against our consent, 
or whether we shall not rather, as freemen of the 
North, endeavor to right this matter, that we may feel 
oursel ves freemen indeed. 

I have hoped that the movements which are now go- 
ing on would finally lead to some concerted action by 
the North in this respect. I know how little may be 
expected from party politicians ; but I know that, real- 
ly and truly, the public mind is progressing onward 
and upward on this question. We must not despair; I 
suppese you do not despair. I remember that there 
have been, in the history of the world, great moral 
movements which have marched on through darkness 
and against obstacles, and overcome difficulties as vast 
as we have to encounter ; and we may all fall back, in 
our hours of discouragement, upon the great axiom, 
that truth and justice must in the end prevail. 

If I had had more experience in this reform, or 
if I had the power and ability to speak what I often- 
times feel on this subject, I should hope that I might 
be able to do something worthy of the cause. I have 
entered upon it with the most sincere convictions that 
it is right. Iam free to confess, that at this stage of 
my experience, I feel that the great question for us t 
consider is, what the Constitution of the United States 
requires us to do, and what, as freemen of the North, 
the descendants of noble ancestors, we ought to do. 
It presents itself to my mind as a matter which be- 
longs peculiarly to the North. Is it possible that we 
are always to be reminded of the obligations which we 
owe to the Constitution, and no right which we are el 
titled to exact from the Constitution ? 

Mr. Chairman, I hope to live long enough to se the 
whole great North united upon this subject. I hope 
to live to’ see Massachusetts recommend & Convention 
of the free States, to consider this momentous question. 
I hope she will always take the lead in these great 
movements for human progress. I wish she would re- 
commend the calling of a Convention of the free States. 
I hope such Conventions will be held, Our — 
began to hold Conventions in the colonies, to consider 
what course to pursue in regard to the tyranny = 
mother country, long before the Revolution. Let Mas- 
sachusetts begin the good work of holding Conved- 
tions ; let the whole North get together in some great 
Convention, and let this subject be discussed by “ 
appointed by the several States of the North, and 
believe that the time would not be far distant wheo 
some practical, earnest plan would be adopted “Fe 
the views of the people of the North. When rd 
asked if I would destroy the Union, I say, Nov? 
be possible to preserve it, and yet abolish aces 
But the South tells us, ‘ You men of the North aa 
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content with silencing the freedom of speech sn ot 
the press, in the Southern States, they turn to re 
the North and say, ‘ You, too, must be damb, ware 
will leave the Union!’ Well, Mr. President, F tbe 
men of the North are prepared, for the sake . re 
Union, to settle down into the mere ane “ofthe 
South,—if they are prepared to give up ee elt 
privileges and rights and duties ak it 
that they may continue to trade with the © , a 
they are prepared to deny to themselves a0 a 

children that which their fathers fought [or 


pose t 
common blessing of humanity,—then I nw ia © 
Union will stand. But if it comes to ee save viet 


der to preserve the Union, the South mus which 
she calls her ‘ rights’ on the slavery Oe taint 
means the perpetual enslavement of millions ; pete 
beings,—then I think the North will eay, 7” 
must be dissolved ! ( Applause.) 
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remarks with an earnest exhor- | 
have faith and patience, and | 


sing upon them under the Consti- | 
crates. He said he had such con-| 
nao mind, that he believed that! 
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: | he never had had a hope, and bad not now the shadow 
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We want action. It is through action we are to live. 
That is why I value the repudiation of party on our 
part. Ido not know bat politics, in a certain way, 
does good ; but what you want to teach the community 
is the character of the Constitution. It is not taught 
them by voting under it and talking about it. It is 
taught them by standing outside of it, and letting the 
world around you know you believe it not fit to be 
touched by an honest man. I want every man in your 
town to ask you why you do not vote. Ido not want 
you to stay at home from the polls, but to stand there 
and tell every man why you do not vote. Mordecai 
did not go out into the world ; he stayed at the King’s 
gate. 

There is another point exceedingly valuable. It is, 
that you should not go to church—Comeouterism. 
Unless you can find a church so thoroughly anti-sla- 
very that it has lost all its character, I do not think it 
is your duty to go to church. (Applause.) I do not 
think an Abolitionist can go to a decent church in 
Massachusetts. I am persuaded by the experience of 
my own life, by my own circle, that it is the man who 
stays away from the religious institutions of the coun- 
try, who really arouses the public sentiment of his 
time. -If there is a man who goes regularly to church, 
in his own town, and that church is not an out-and- 
out, radical, disgracefully anti-slavery church, I warn 
him, that if he devotes six days of the week to rebuk- 
ing the clergyman for his short ing, and teaching 
his fellow-worshippers where they are not right, it is 
not worth the dust in the balance, if he goes to meeting 
on Sunday. If you will only salve over the conscience 
that you are beginning to arouse, by sitting in the pew 
your fathers occupied, and looking up to the clergy- 
man who you do not think does his duty, it is all they 
ask of you. You need not pay a cent of his salary; 
you may oppose him all day long; no matter! Go to 
church, and your example is broken of its influence. 
Nobody at a distance knows of it; the avalanche has 
not fallen—the decisive word is not spoken—the great 
protest is not made; the only thing the religious 
world cares for is net done ;—that is, Stand aside ! 
Practically declare to the church, ‘ You are not fit to 
be even entered !” 








I heard Sataon P. Coase eay last week, in his ad-| 
dress to the students at Dartmouth, that, knowing) 
what he did of Washington, after six years experience, | 
of a hope, that freedom would triumph in Kansas and | 
Nebraska. He said, if Massachusetts, New York and 
Ohio could not redeem Kansas, she was irredeemably | 
lost—she could not save herself. Lone Joun Went-| 
wort, who was present from Chicago, said that he did 
not doubt that Douglas would go back into the United | 
States Senate from Illinois. No; slavery is too strong | 
for half-way measures, We have talked, and argued, | 


and illustrated our principles so long, that the public | 
mind recognises that slavery is a sin, that to help it is! 
a wrong: the only thing needed now is, for Abolition- | 
ists to say,‘ Thou art the man!’ It is the application | 
of a principle that has always turned the world upside | 
down. Paul did not say any thing new in abstract 
principle, nor our Savior ; it was the application of the 
principle that upset the Jewish world. This is just 
The world, 
in general, allows us our principles. We want to ap-| 


what, at the present day, we need here. 


| ply them to the Constitation of the United States, to 


each church, to each party, to each great man, and 


just now (J. A. Anprew, Esq.) I hope to live to see 


It cannot be done! The moment you throw the strug- 
gle with slavery into the half barbarous West, where 
things are decided by the revolver and bowie-knife, 
slavery triumphs. The age of bullets is over, for any 
permanent effect ; but what we want is the battle fought 
here, where civilization has won her position, and can 
make herself felt. What do I care for a squabble 
around the ballot-box in Kansas? It is but the remot- 
est branch of the tree, so light that a squirrel’s weight 
will break it down. I want anti-slavery at the root, 
at home—in Washington, Boston, New York, Utica, 
Cincinnati, where the wealth and strength and control 
of the country are. When you get that, you have tri- 
umphed. Like Napoleon, we must let the outskirts of 
the opposing army take care of themselves, and strike 
our blow at the centre. If there is a pro-slavery col- 
lege, we will either make it disreputable, or we will 
get possession of it, and refuse an Honorary Degree to 
Samuel A. Eliot, hang him up as a trophy, and tell 
him that he must repent in public, that he must take a 
white sheet and walk down State street. Repentance 
at home will not do for asin that was perpetrated in 
broad daylight. (Applause.) That is doing anti-slave- 
ry work. 

Mr. Parties then briefly alluded to the political as- 
pect of the times in this Commonwealth, cautioning the 
Know-Nothings not to be so much know-nothings as 
to re-nominate Gov. Gardner, and in this connection 
alluded in the following language to a gentleman well- 
known and deservedly esteemed in the community :— 

‘ There is the man, sir, from whom you read a letter 


the day when we shall put that man into the office of 
Chief Justice of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
(Loud cheers.) When that is done, we may all of us 
take a little rest, knowing that a fugitive slave will not 
be carried out of the Commonwealth until every inge- 
nious dodge of the law has been tried to keep him here; 
until one of the acutest lawyers of his age has exerted 
all his ingenuity in creeping through the statute, no 
matter what Congress has made it.’ (Applause. ) 

Mr. P. concluded his speech as follows :—* Let each 
man stagger ahead until heisstopped. Stagger ahead, 
disobeying laws, trampling under foot Doctors of Di- 
vinity, flaring every man’s own sin in his face, believ- 
ing that no scoundrelism is necessar¥, repudiating the 
American doctrine that every thing is right that suc- 
ceeds, and soon we shall have a beautiful community 
here ; a community of men, who, if they do not know 
Constitutions, know their own rights and their own 
duties, and out of this chaos of individual conscience 
will arise a Constitution which every honest man will 
love to swear to, beautifully proportioned, and which 
our children will venerate, and under which the fugi- 
tive slave shall find refuge. When you have struck 
that blow, you will not have to buy fathers or mothers, 
daughiers or sons. Let Massachusetts walk out of the 
Union, let Ohio and New York follow her, and through- 
out the length and breadth of the slaveholding commu- 
nity, there will pass such a terror that they will set 
about a settlement of the slave question, in one form or 
other, without our help. My hope,—yes! the clouds 
open before me, it is not a hope, it is an expectation ,— 
I expect to live to see the day when some one State, (I 
do not know which—I hope it will be Massachusetts, ) 
will arise, shake the dust from her garments, and walk 
out of this Union, swearing to do justice between man 
and man in her territory. The moment that is done, I 


Putuurrs was most cordially received, and 
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ends, and euch we have in the speaker who has pre- 
I like such Conventions as those which he 
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uupoa which he touched in the latter part of his re- 
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make our 
fafirs. Me 


fellow-citizens realize the actual 
n walk about, take office, give 


each law. Be known by your action! That is the ne- 
cessary cross that every Abolitionist who is to do any 
good has to take up, If there is a man who has sinned, 
whether in the pulpit or in Congress, we are to drag 
him to his legal responsibilities, if it be possible ; but 
if the law is inefficient, we are to whip him with the 
scourge of truth, and we are to see to it that History 
visits him with her red and fiery indignation—the un- 
dying record of his crime. It is only by this method— 
by this personality, if you choose to call it so—by this 
close, every-day application of principle, that the Abo- | 
fitionists will ever be able, as [ think, to doany goed. | 


I listened to Mr. Chase a week ago, at Dartmouth | 
College, when he pledged himself, when he asked those } 
who heard him to pledge themselves, to what? We! 
stood under the stately elms of the old College—the | 
moon shone down upon us—it was a solemn hour, al-| 


most up to midnight; the young men were roused to} 


|conquered in Kansas, had determined on breaking 


| believe you will hear from the Congress of the United 
| States,—ay, from Southern men, too,—a proposition to 
| grapple with this slave question, in order to save the 
Jnion. The South knows its value, and when convince- 
| ed, by some decisive act, that the North values Justice 
| more than the Union, the South will save the Union at 
| any sacrifice. (Applause. ) 
| As Mr. Purtirs was leaving the platform, he was 
reminded that he had not alluded to Judge Kane, 
| whereupon he stepped back and addressed the audience 
for a few moments upon the recent decision of that 
Judge,—not the man, he said, who killed Abel, but his 
double-dyed scoundrel namesake in Philadelphia. It 
was plain, he remarked, that the slaveholders, having 


down the principle established by the ‘ Med’ case, that 
a slave brought into a free State became free by that 
act, and establishing the doctrine that slaves might be 
taken through a free State ; and then laws would be 


praise public men, or blame them, but they make 
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extraordinary enthusiasm by the presence of a man | 


who stands out prominently, in a political sense, before 


the nation, and he said—‘ Gentlemen, [ pledge my life, } 


I ask you to pledge yours, to this—No slavery ,—no sla- | 
outside the slave States.’ (!!) That wasall ! 
No slavery, any | 
more than thereis! No extension of it—no growth of | 
it! No slavery any where, except where the slave-| 
holders have expressed a wish to have it! (Laughter.) | 
What sort of a motto was that for a life? What sort | 
of a principle to stir up enthusiasm against wealth, | 





very, 
* 0, lame and impotent conclusion !’ 


ideas against institutions, feelings against laws, money, | 
army and navy, office, government, and old habits ? | 
When a man takes ideas with which to tear down insti- | 
tutions, he must take them in the full ewing of gsan-| 
guine enthusiasm for an absolute truth ; not one of ge- | 
ographical limits, not one of constitutional limits, but} 
a wholesale, outside principle, that swings the whole | 
universe through, and finds no exception. Mr. Chase 


will do nothing with that principle,—that is, he will 


do nothing at present. { 
Daniel Webster and to laud the Constitution of the 
United States ;—pulled down with one hand and built | 
with the other. If the two or three hundred young) 
men whom he addressed ever stand face to face with | 
the Constitution of the United States, and if one out of | 
the whole shall trample upon it, instead of UTR, 
to support it and praising it, as he did, that one man} 
will be a better leaven to the moral life of the communi- | 
ty in the midst of which he lives, than a hundred such | 
as Mr. Chase, though he be Governor of a State like} 
Ohio ; for, after all, it is conscience that is the only | 
living power against such an institution as slavery. | 
It is not expediency ; it is not by showing that it is not | 
profitable nor safe. Whenever slavery is met, and met | 
efficiently, it will be met at the North, by a sanguine, | 
reckless enthusiasm, as regardless of consequences as | 
the slaveholder always is. 

Why is Kansas a failure, as a free State? I will) 
tell you. You sent out there some thousand or two | 
thousand men—for what? To make a living ; to cul-| 
tivate a hundred and sixty acres ; to build houses ; to 
send for their wives and children ; to raise wheat ; to. 
make money; to build saw mills; to plant towns. 
You meant to take possession of the country as the) 
Yankee race always takes possession of @ country, by 
industry, by civilization, by roads, by houses, by mills, | 
by schools, by churches ; but it takes a long time—it | 
takes two centuries to do it. While these men were | 
cutting down and building up, planting wheat for the | 
harvest, writing to their wives and® receiving letters | 
back, erecting saw mills and putting up log huts, 
the Missourian, who cares nothing for huts, nor saw 
mills, nor wheat, nor profit, but who carries his bowie 
knife on one side and his pistol on the other,—the Mis- 
sourian, who is here to-day and gone to-morrow, stamps 
the institutions of slavery on the country, while the 
Yankee is getting ready to be comfortable. And you 
expect such men to fight the vagabond Missourian, 
whose bullet is his title, who, provided he has rum and 
powder, cares for nothing else! The Yankee nation, 
in the end, will beat the bullets ; school-books, houses 
and mills, will outdo bullets; but they want time. 
You cannot spare it in Kansas. The men who wanted 
to be comfortable were not the men to fight that battle. 
The men that would go without sleep, or sleep in a 
tree or under it, cared nothing for houses, never hada 
wife nor wanted one, never expected to own an acre of 
land and did not care for it, who went out for the fun 
of the thing,—if you could have got five thousand 
Yankees of this description to go there, you might have 
had a chance; but you sent farmers to fight bullies, 
you sent men of thought and industry, who planned 
for the future, and held civilization in their laps for 
coming generations, and expect them to dispute their 


He went on to praise Mr. 





way inch by inch with the bowie-knife and revolver. 


| it an Anniversary day, a holy day, for New England. 


| passed that they might remain one month, two months, 


|or six months, as it used to be in Pennsylvania and 





Rhode Island. From this new outrage upon the rights| 
of the North, the speaker derived another argument as! 
to the necessity and expediency of radical abolitionism. | 
Men ask (said he) where are you going to stop? Ido} 
not know. I mean to stagger ahead, in the light I 
have, until I get to astopping-place. Americans, when | 
they travel in Europe, say, * Never ask where you may | 
go; go ahead, till you are stopped by a bayonet.’ So/| 
I say, ask nobody’s opinion where you are to ge; go 
ahead, wherever the light leads your moral conscious- 
ness, in the investigation into your relations to those 
about you. Never pledge yourselves not to go any, 
further. I was reading the other day an account of, 
the Diet of Spires, where the Protestants took that 
name. They took it from this circumstance. The 
moderate men assembled there passed a resolution, in 
order to gratify the Catholics, that they would never go 
any further. But Luther, the Elector of Saxony and 
others of the Reformers, came out from the meeting ; 
they said, ‘We will not pledge ourselves to that ; we 
will go just where we please ; we protest against it!’ 
So they were called Protestants. That is our course. 

This Free Soil is a dead tree like that [pointing to 
a leafless and withered trunk near the stand]—a cer- 
tain amount of principle, without any root to it. (Ap- 
plause.) Anti-Slavery is like that—I hope it will be 
twice as big when we come here next year ; it has got 
a root deep down in the everlasting convictions of right 
and wrong. This tree—it spreads its branches wide, 
welcomes the sun, and langhs at the storm. That is 
what Anti-Slavery does ; it stretches out its arms for 
your help, looks up to God for a blessing, and laughs 
at opposition ! (Loud cheers.) 


SPEECH OF REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


Rev. James Freeman Cuarke being introduced to 
the meeting, said that he regarded this Anniversary as 
far better than those which nations ordinarily set apart 
as days of rejoicing, and he was thankful that we in 
New England had taken possession of it, and made it 
our own—taken it away from Old England, and made 


It was not a day on which, as on our Fourth of July, 
men had said that they and their children ought to be 
free, but a day on which men had said that other people, 
and other people’s children, ought to be free. It was 
a day on which the people of a great nation had made 
personal sacrifices that other people might have their 
rights ;—a day sacred to national justice and national 
charity. 

Mr. C. then proceeded to speak of the lessons which 
this great event had taught us. It had taught us that 
emancipation was safe—which many people did not be- 
lieve, (himself among others,) until the experiment 
in the West Indies had convinced every one who was 
open to conviction. It had taught us, too, that a na- 
tion, as well as an individual, had @ conscience to be 
appealed to, and would act from that conscience. It 
had always been a favorite doctrine with statesmen and 
the leaders of nations, that the masses must be moved 
by low motives ; but here was & nation acting upon 
motives of justice, honor and humanity; and to whom 
no other could be ascribed. In this, that event was a 
great encouragement to us. Then again, the emanci- 
pation of eight hundred thousand slaves in the West 
Indies, in coSperation with other events, had brought 
us to the true issue in this country. It was a great 
thing, the speaker said, when we could understand 
where we were, and what we had to do. The issue was 
no longer between North and South, but between iib- 
erty on the one side, and slavery on the other ; and the 
First of August had helped to bring us to that point. 

Mr. C. alladed, briefly, to the encouraging signs of 








progress which were visible on every band, and con- 


cluded as follows:—‘Whatis there for us to do? 
Unite—unife—vnrre, with every man who is ready to 
work against slavery! Unite with every man who is 
ready to do any thing, to strike any blow, to hasten 
the downfall of slavery and the Slave Power. Unite, 
—where we can unite, conscientiously, and without the 
sacrifice of principle,—unite in upholding and strength- 
ening every man who, any where, is fighting against 
this gigantic and seemingly triumphant evil ; and if 
we die in the conflict, will not our death be blessed ?’ 


Mr. Swazey again took the platform, and occupied 
a few moments with some remarks drawn out by the 
speech of Mr. Phillips. We have only room to give his 
principal point, which was, that while he honored the 
self-sacrificing devotion and untiring zeal which the 
radical Abolitionists brought to their work, he still 
thought that some more practical method was needed, 
in order to bring the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
community into efficient action. He was replied to, 
very briefly, by Mr. Quixcy, (Mr. Phillips having been 
under the negessity of leaving the Grove at the close of 
his speech,) who maintained that the method employed 
by the American Anti-Slavery Society and its auxilia- 
ries was at once the most practical and most efficient 
that could be devised, and that it had so justified itself 
by its fruits. His remarks were exceedingly concise, 
and directly to the point, and were warmly applauded. 

The audience then joined in singing the Jubilee Song, 

* Our grateful hearts with joy o’erflow,’ &e. 

Samvet Mar, Jr., said that, as a little time re- 
mained before it would be necessary to leave the 
Grove, he would like to make a few remarks upon the 
extraordinary letter of Rev. Dr. Brecxinnipos, of 
Kentucky, to Hon. Cuaries Sumner, of this State, 
just published. Mr. M. spoke with great earnestness, 
and exhibited the sophistry, hypocrisy, untruthfulness, 
and utter inhumanity of the Rev. Dr. in their true 
light. In conclusion, Mr. May alluded to the exceeding 
guilt of the North in regard to slavery, maintaining 
that the slave was held in his chains, not by his South- 
ern master, but by the power of the North, which stood 
ready to crush him the moment he attempted to obtain 
his freedom. He urged upon the audience the necessi- 
ty of adhering to the radical and uncompromising prin- 
ciple of ‘No Union with Slaveholders,’ and expressed 
the hope that no other method would be proposed, none 
other thought of, for the settlement of the slavery 
question, but the dissolution of this bloody, iniquitous, 
and Heaven-defying Union. His remarks were listened 
to with close attention, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour and the length of the session, and at the close, 
he was loudly cheered. 

EF A collection of about $70, to defray the expenses 
of the meeting, and in behalf of the cause, was re- 
ceived by the Finance Committee. 

Cecilia Allen, once a slave in Kentucky, and who is 
now begging from place to place the means of pur- 
chasing her two daughters, who still remain in slavery, 
received a contribution of $26. 

At about 54 o'clock, after a very agreeable day, 
which we believe was also a ‘ well-spent day,” the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

EDMUND QUINCY, President. 

Samvet May, Jr., 

J. M. W. Yerrinton, 





} Secretaries. } 
| 





THE FOX UNKENNELLED IN WEST | 
BOYLSTON, 

When the matter of a meeting was first proposed to! 
Rev. J. W. Cross, he seemed to consent, after a long | 
conversation, in which he gave at length, and in detail, 
his general and special objections to the positions and | 
movements of the Garrisonians ; and said, in so many 
words, that he ‘ would notify his regular concert of 
prayer for the slave, on the fourth Sunday of the| 
month, (July 22d,) at five o’clock, and also give notice | 
that the meeting would be attended and addressed by | 
8. S. Fosren—provided the consent of the Committee | 
was had.’ The Chairman of the Committee, on appli- | 
cation, said they had no control of the matter, as Mr. 
Cross had entire jurisdiction of the house on Sundays, | 
and whatever he arranged, they should not object to. | 


The matter was understood to be arranged on Mr. | 
Cross’s plan, and left there, until the letter of Mr. 
Cross spoken of in the article in Tue Linerator of 
July 20th. 

After the receipt of the Committee’s letter of refusal, 
(as therein narrated,) this committee-man was applied 
to for the reasons of his strange conduct ; and he re- 
plied, that he had no authority for letting the hall on 
Sunday, as it was in the minister’s hands, and referred 
the matter tohim. Mr. Cross, finding he was caught, 
said then, for the first time, that he did not anticipate 
that the committee would have consented to any ar- 
rangement for the use of the hall by Mr. Foster, and 
went on to argue the impropriety of their furnishing a 
house for Mr. Foster to talk in as he understood he was 
accustomed to talk ! ! 

The mask was fairly off, now, and after a faithful 
rebuke, this assumed leader and teacher of Free Soilism 
in West Boylston, and his blundering deputy, were left 
to their own cogitations. 

This priest stated that he disliked Garrisonianism, 
because he could not bear ostracism ! and left with oth- 
ers, in 1839, because they bad discovered that Mr. Gar- 
rison was determined to rule or ruin!! Hehad heard 
of Mr. Foster calling some of his brother ministers liars 
and thieves, and proring them £0, constructively, and 
said he would not like to have him come to his place to 
do the same to him. Verily, there would be no necessi- 
ty for constructive proof as to his character. 

COLPORTEUR. 





Finst or Aucust 1x New York. The anniversary of 
West India Emancipation was celebrated by the New 
York City Anti-Slavery Society, in Morris’s Grove, 
about two miles from Jamaica, on the Long Island 
railroad—Sypxey Howarp Gay, Esq., one of the edi- 
itors of the Anti-Slavery Standard, presiding. Not- 
withstanding a special military celebration and pic-nic 
of their own, at Staten Isiand, by the colored citizens 
of New York, a large number of the best portion of them 
were present, and a choice collection of their white 
friends and advocates. Judge Cutver occupied nearly 
two hours in the forenoon, in a very racy, bold and 
eloquent speech, which was warmly applauded. In the 
afternoon, speeches were made by W. L. Garrison and 
J. Mirek McKrw. The weather (at first lowering) 
proved tobe exceedingly propitious, and the occasion 
one of unalloyed satisfaction to all in attendance. 





[2 We would call the attention of our readers to 
the meeting to be held at Reading on Sunday next. 
Our friends in that town have taken special, pains to 
prepare for an interesting and effective meeting. They 
hope to see other towns in Middlesex county largely 
represented, and we trust that they will not be disap- 
pointed. It will be seen that Messrs. Garrison, Purt- 
tips and Remonp are to be present.—m. 





Deatn or James B. Syme. The Worcester Spy 
mentions the death, Aug. 2d, of James B. Syme, report- 
er and assistant editor of that paper, aged 34 years and 
six months. Mr. Syme was a native of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. He came to this country a few years ago, 
and was engaged on Burritt’s Christian Citizen, and 
on its discontinuance, with the Spy. He was highly 
esteemed by all who knew him, both for his talents and 
great private and social worth. 





a Among the many articles excluded from our 
present number, in consequence of the very full report 
of the First of August celebration at Abington, (made 
by Mr. J. M. W. Yereintow, one of the best and most 
accurate reporters in the country,) is a letter from 


Witttam Weis Brown, giving a cheering account of 


his labors in Maine. He made an excellent address at 
Bangor, on the Ist instant, commemorative of West 
India Emancipation, a liberal extract from which ap- 
pears in the Bangor Whig and Courier. A daughter 


| morning, the Rev. Thomas Dutton, colored preacher, 


| Sandy Hill, N. J., about 10 o’clock. His wife having 


LETTER PROM JOSEPH BARKER. 
Satem, Columbiana Co., O., June 30, 1855. 
My Dear Frtesp : 

Before I went to Europe, several friends in the East 
invited me to lecture in their I prom- 
ised to do so as soon as I could, and said I would let 
them know through Tas Lissrator when I could visit 
them. Iam now at their service. They may choose 
the subjects of the lectures from the following :— 

1. The Bible—its origin—its character—its worth— 
its influence, when regarded as a book of divine anthor- 
ity. On this subject, I deliver three, six, nine or 
twenty. 

2. The first great French Revolution. 1. Were its 
horrors unparalleled in the history of the world? 2. 
Were its horrors chargeable on what the priests call in- 
fidelity? On this subject, I deliver one, two, three or 
more. 

8. The Church. Are its doctrines scriptural? Is 
its character better than that of the worzp? Is the 
Church a help or a hindrance to the improvement and 
happiness of mankind ? 

4. Slavery. The wickedness, the inconsistency, the 
infamy and folly of American slaveholding—the con- 
duct of the Church in reference to slavery—the plans 
and policy of the Abolitionists, &c. 

5. Pious Frauds in all ages and nations; or, the 
foundations of men’s belief in the supernatural origin 
of their religion exposed. 

6. Orthodox fables respecting remarkable heretics 
and disbelievers in the prevalent religions and theolo- 
gies. 

7. Progress. The duty and the destiny of man. 
Proofs of progress in the past and present. Grounds 
of hope of progress in the future. Room for progress. 
Obstacles to progress. Means of progress. 

8. England and America, or the government, laws, 
institutions, customs and manners of the two countries 
compared. 

Time and terms may be learned on application. 

On the Bible question, I offer discussion with any in- 
fluential clergyman of any of the principal Orthodox 
churches. 

JOSEPH BARKER. 





SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
To the American Anti-Slavery Society, in aid of the 
new series of Tracts. 


Rev. Charles Lowell, D. D., Cambridge, Mass., $3 00 
Warren Low, Essex, Mass., 1 


Cyrus Andrews, 

Israel Andrews, oe 
Nathan Burnham, 4th, e 
Henry O. Wade, ss 
Franklin Andrews, “ 
John H. Crane, Worcester, ss 


Collection at Quarterly Meeting, Worcester Coun- 
ty North A. 8S. Society, 

Benjamin E. Dungan, Colerain, Ohio, 

George E. Stratton, Harmar, 

Alexander Pickens, Kirkville, Iowa, 

Susan Anthony, by Sarah E. Gould, Providence, 
RI 
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Worcester County South A. 8. Society, in part 
for pledge, by Samuel May, Jr., Mass., 2 
Friend, Weymouth, Mass., 
By Joseph A, Howland : 
J. Ei. Cheney, Holden, Mass., 
W. J. Warren, se 
Mrs. D. Newton, 6s 
Thomas Martin, West Boylston, Mass., 
Friend, * 
Mrs. Patrick, Upton, Mass., 
Mrs. P. Bradish, - 
Mrs. P. Rockwood, ‘ 
Moses Buffum, Oxford, Mass., 
Mrs. Larned, $4 
Contribution at meeting, do. 


FRANCIS JACKSON, Treasurer. 
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Surcrpe or a Cororep Preacner. On Thursday 
and a man of considerable property and irreproacha- 
ble character, committed suicide at his residence at 


prepared breakfast, went upto call him. Finding him 
asleep, she left him to go down again ; but returning 
shortly after, she found the door barred. Fearing from 
recent strange conduct that he would harm himself, 
she alarmed a neighbor, who mounted up a ladder to 
an outside window, when he was seen sitting on a chair, 
with his throat cut, and a razor in his hand, with the 
blood streaming from the ghastly wound. Of course, 
they were too late to save him. He was seventy years 
of age, and of the Baptist denomination. He had been 
in an uneasy state of mind for some time, and though 
wealthy, labored under the impression that he could 
not pay his taxes, &e. He had also recently lost two 
of his children, which may have affected him. It is 
said he has before made several attempts to drown him- 
self. He had also met with some recent pecuniary 
losses. — Palterson (N. J.) Guardian, July 31. 





Emancipation of Slaves by a Free Colored 
Woman.—Mrs. Mary Meacham, a free woman of color, 
yesterday appeared at the County Court, and acknowl- 
edged a deed of emancipation to Elizabeth Lucas, a 
light colored mulatto, abont thirty years old, and her 
children, Samuel and Allison. ‘Sam is about five years 
old ; Allison is an infant.—St. Louis Democrat, 23d 
ult. 


A Hardship.—A colored man arrived at the 
Cincinnati wharf, a few days since, was afterwards 
landed in Covington, and taken before the Mayor to 
decide his right to freedom. He affirmed that he was 
from New York, and was on his way home. The Mayor 
sent him back to Paduca for proofs of his freedom. 


Rascally Conduet.—A_ poor fugitive slave 
was detected on board the steamer Louisiana, on a trip 
from Norfolk to Baltimore. On discovering him, the 
unfeeling captain, named Russell, not content with se- 
curing and returning the poor negro, had him first 
dragged upon deck, stripped and beaten ° 


Underground Railroad.—The Norfolk Bea- 
con says of this well-managed road :—‘ Again we notice 
that this line is in operation. On Saturday night, a 
man owned by Mr. Turner, of the firm of Herman & 
Co., and negro woman and child of T. Bottimore and 
Mr. 8. Marsh, and a slave of L. Stosser, were induced 
to take through tickets.” 

Eight fugitives reached Syracuse last Friday night, 
and pushed forward to Canada. 


The Governorship of Wisconsin.—S. M. 
Booth, who played so prominent a part in the rescue of 
the slave Glover, announces himself a candidate for 
the Governorship of Wisconsin. 


Commutation of the Sentence of Mrs. Robdin- 
son.—Governor Clark has commuted the sentence of 
death passed upon Mrs. Robinson, the veiled murder- 
ess, to imprisonment for life in Sing Sing Prison. 


State Reform School for Girls——The Wor- 
cester Transcript learns that the town of Lancaster, in 
Worcester county, has accepted the conditions upon 
which the commissioners proposed to locate the above 
institution in that quiet and suitable locality. 


Terrific Explosion.— Three of Gareche’s 
wider mills, near Wilmington, Del., exploded on Fri- 
ay morning, instantly killing six persons, and injur- 
ing five others so seriously as to render their recovery 
doubtful. 


Fatal Collision.—The steamer Gen. McDo- 
nald, of Philadelphia, while on an excursion to Ca 
May, on Friday night last, came in collision with 
schooner A. G. Pease, about 9 o’clock, off Lazaretto.— 
The schooner struck the steamer on the larboard side, 
raking her wheel-house completely aft. Some 8 or 10 
persons who were in the barber’s shop at the time were 
drowned. 


Dr. John C. Calhoun, third son of the late 
— Jobn C. Calhoun, died at Winnsboro’, 8. C., last 
wees. 


i= Forty colored men of Boston have en- 
rolled their names upon the list of a new military com- 
pany, of which it is probable that Robert Morris, Esq 
will be the commander. 


= Catharine Hayes, the Irish vocalist, gave 
her first concert at Singapore, in the East Indies, on the 
i6th of March last. She has now travelled Europe, 
America, Australia and India, making a wider circuit 
than any other vocalist of her powers and fame ever 
did before. 

Children in Boston.—By the census just 
completed, under the laws of the State, it appears that 
the whole number of children in this city, between the 
ages of four and fifteen years, is 28,528. Last year, 
the number returned by the census was 24,289, show- 








of Mr. B. arrived in Boston yesterday from England. 


ing an inerease in one year of 4289 children between 
the ages named. 


——e 


WOMAN’S RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 

A Convention will be held at Sara ngs, the 
15th and 16th of August next, to pain a right 
of suffrage. In the of human events, woman 
now demands the recognition of her civil existence, her 
legal rights, her social equality with man. How ber 
claims can be the most easily and speedily established 
on a firm, enduring basis will be the subject of delibera- 
tion, at the coming convention. The friends of the 
movement, and the public generally, are tfull 
invited to attend. ost of the eminent advocates of the 
cause are expected to be in attendance. 

Exizazetn C. Stantox, Envesrive L. Rose, 

Wriiuram Hay, Sanven J. May, 

Antoterre L. Browx, Lypia Morr, 

Susan B, Antuony, 


New York State Woman’s Rights Committee. 











Ga READING.—A special meeting of the Middle-" 
sex County Anti-Slavery Society will be held at Rean- 
1xG, in the New Lyceum Hall, on SUNDAY, Aug. 12th, 
and it is hoped that thereby this new and commodious 
hall will be, by common consent, dedicated to Freedom, 
Humanity, and practical Religion. 

Ws. Lioyp Garrison, Wenprit Pururs, and 
Cuantes L. Remonp will be present. 

TuRee meetings will be held; viz., at 104, A. M., 
24, and 54 P. M. 

i The friends in Reading will make provision for 
the due entertainment of friends from other towns, 





tar WORCESTER COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY SO- 
CIETY.—An Anti-Slavery Convention, and special 
meeting of the above Society, will be held at SOUTH 
MILFORD, in the Grove near 
on game August 19, commencing at 10 o'clock, 

Srepuen S. Foster, Anprew T. Foss, Wu. H. Fisn 
and other speakers will be present. 

On SATURDAY evening, (18th,) Axprew T. Foss 
will give an Anti-Slavery lecture in Mitronp. 

Srernen 8. Fosrer will also lecture, the same eve- 
ning, at Menpon, at the Town Hall. 

EF" It is also expected that a meeting will be held in 
Menvon, on Sunday, at 54, P. M., at which A. T. Foss 
and 8. 8. Foster will speak. 

EFFINGHAM L, CAPRON, President. 

Joun H. Crane, Sec’y. 





GF ESSEX COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
-—The annual meeting of this Society will be holden at 
Haverhill, on Saturday and Sunday, August 18 and 19, 
to commence on Saturday evening, at 74 o’clock, and 
continue over Sunday. 

The speakers expected to be present are Wm. Luoyp 
Garrisoy, WenpeLt Piniurs, C. L. Remonp, and 
others. 

While the professed churches are lamenting over the 
degeneracy of the times and general declension of its 
professed friends, let the disciples of a true Christianity 
and free gospel rally as they used to do in years past 
in that section of the country, and come to the help of 
the oppressed against the mighty. 

In behalf of the Society, 


ISAAC OSGOOD, Secretary. 


te SAMUEL MAY, Jr., General Agent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, will speak in the Uni- 
tarian meeting-house in NORTON, on Sunday next, 
August 12th. 








GF SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society, will lecture in 
Dennis, Sunday, August 12. 
East Dennis, Tuesday, ‘* 14. 
Brewster, Thursday, “ 16. 
fr ANDREW T. FOSS, an Agent of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, will Lecture in Vining’s Hall, 
EAST RANDOLPH, on Sunday, August 12. 











COLORED PATRIOTS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION. 

Every exertion is being made to secure the earliest 
publication of this work, consistent with the verifica- 
tion of the facts embodied, and its general complete- 
ness. Patient waiters shall not be losers by their sub- 
scriptions. 

WM. C. NELL, 21 Cornhill. 

Boston, August 1, 1855, 





HELP THE COLORED YOUTH TO LEARN TRADES. 


The subscriber is constantly receiving application 
from parents for places where their sons and daughters 
can acquire mechanical and artistic knowledge. Who 
will respond to this most laudable appeal ? 

Address WM. C. NELL, 21 Cornhill. 





NOTICE. 

If the person who has possession of the spectacles 
and case, lost at Abington on the First of August, will 
deliver them to the Anti-Slavery Office, a favor will be 
conferred upon the owner. 





REMOVAL. 


The Office of the Prisoner’s Friend has been re- 
moved to 37 Cornhill, over the Trumpet Office. 





DIED—In Rutland, at the house of George 8S. Flint, 
July 27, Mrs. Louisa A. Brown, aged 49. For unpre- 
tending worth, for purity of character, for energy and 
perseverance in the performance of duty, for a love of 
the true and a distaste for mere pretence in religion, and 
for earnestness tempered by judgment in the cause of 
the slave, Mrs. Brown will be remembered with great 
pleasure by all who knew her.  & Fs 

In this city, August Ist, Naom1, wife of Cyrus Fos- 
Ter, aged 53. 

In New York, July 14, Henry, son of Tromas Down- 
ING, aged 28, 





‘Lions do Write History.’ 
READY AUGUST 15. 


My Bondage and My Freedom, 


BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
One Vol., 12 mo., 464 pp., Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Archy Moore, the White Slave, 
BY RICHARD HILDRETH. 

430 pp. Price, $1.25. 


MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
25 Park Row, New York, and 107 Genesee st., Auburn. 


School for Young Ladies. 


ye subscribers will open a School for Young La- 
dies, in Thorndike’s Building, Summer street, on 
the third Monday in September next. 

The Course of Study embraces the English branches, 
including the higher Mathematics and the Natural 
Sciences ; the Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian 
and Spanish Languages. 

Terms: $100 per annum, without extra charges. 

Applications may be made at Little, Brown & Co’s, 
112, and Eben. Clapp’s, 184, Washington street, Bos- 
ton, or directly to the subscribers, 

CHARLES BURTON, Plymouth, 
INCREASE 8S. SMITH, Centre st., Dorchester. 
Boston, August 10, 1855. isdt 


A Giant in the Field. 


Spiritualists will please draw near, 
And lend a listening ear. 











NDREW JACKSON DAVIS, and the men of his 
kidney, met in open field and driven back, not 
with the weapons of blackguardism and abuse, but by 
the more potent and ponderable blows of the logician 
and the man of science. 


PRESIDENT MAHAN, OF OHIO, 


one of the giant iatetionty of ~ ag, _ heya pre 
ring, with great research and care, 

Los saver at been offered to the world, in which he 
meets and explains, scientifically and completely, all 
the well-attested facts of the Spiritualists. The learned 
men of the East and the West, who have been so much 
perplexed with facts which they have been unable to 
a sg are satisfied that Dr. has untied the 
Gordian knot. The title of the work is 


MODERN MYSTER 
BxXPLAINED. 


This erent cme a will stir the waters to a 
foam, both here and in Europe, will be published b 
us on MONDAY, August 6th. Price, $1. , 

Orders from the trade solicited, 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., BOSTON, 


PUBLISHERS, 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, ONTO. Jy 27 
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POETRY. 


From Putnam’s Monthly Magazine for August. 
MY LOST YOUTH. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sen; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still : 
* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the barden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thougbts.’ 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free ; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 
* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


I remember the bulwarks of the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill ; 
The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill ; 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still: 
* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 


And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay, 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadow of Deering’s woods ; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
it flutters and murmurs still : 
* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the schoolboy’s brain ; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitfal song 
Sings on, and is never still: 
* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


There are things of which I may not speak ; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a ebill: 
* A boy's will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thougts.’ 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I[ visit the dear old town ; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 
And the trees that o’ershadow each well-known street, | 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still : 
* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain, 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again, 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still : 
* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are Jong, long thoughts.’ 
—_—@———_ 
From the [London] ‘ Diogenes.’ 
THE SUNDAY BILL. 
The Sunday Bili is a nauseous pill 
We don’t intend to swallow ; 
®igots may rant, but they certainly shan’t 
Make us their footsteps follow. 


Tis thus the rich man goes to church 
Upon a Sunday morning, 

His coach-wheels stir the dusty cloud,— 
Let straggling babes take warning ! 


*Tis thus the rich man walks away, 
With o swagger in his gait ; 

He knows the price that he can pay 
As he passes the ‘ offering’ plate. 


His cook all day is toiling hard, 
Preparing a sumptuous dinver : 

Of course, the master is a saint ; 
But the cook—is he a sinner? 


The butler gets the table spread 
With wines both choice and strong ; 
And when these reach the rich man’s head, 
He singeth this pious song :-— 


* The poor man to the bake-house takes 
His humble meal for baking ; 

Thunder and lightning! volley forth, 
And give the sinner a shaking ! 


The poor man buys a newspaper, 
On the Sabbath day to read ; 
Come, Satan, from thy hot abode, 

And punish so foul a deed ! 


The poor man goes to the butcher’s shop, 
His children’s meal to buy; 

O, hideous sin! Fall, thunderbolt ! 
And melt ip flame, thou sky ! 


The poor man takes his children out 
To breathe the summer air ; 

Come, earthquake, swallow them every one, 
And crush them everywhere !— 


For Sunday is the rich man’s day, 
To him exclusive given ; 
Sin is no sin with those who pay, 
And buy their right to Heaven !’ 
pysiscmnidehipemen 
WHAT CAN BE DONE? 
We cannot bid our strength remain, 
Our cheeks continue round $ 
We cannot say to an aged back, 
Stoop not towards the ground ! 
We cannot bid our dim eyes see 
Things as bright as ever, 
Nor tell our friends, though friends from youth 
That they'll forsake us never. : 
Bat we can say—* I never will, 
False worid, be false for thee ; 
And ob, Sound Trath, and Old Regard, 





- MISCELLANEOUS. 
: RP of = Mobile Tribune. 


ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


Napwes, May 15, 1855. 

On Tuesday, May 1, 1855, in the mormmng, seve- 
ra! Neapolitans told me an eruption would soon 
burst forth, as the dark clouds over the crater had 
been tinged with crimson just at midnight on Mon- 
day, and this has heen the herald of the Fire Fiend 
since the days of Pompeii—hence, I was not sur- 
prised when I received a message from our courier, 
begging us to hasten from the dinner table, as the 
flames were already visible from our balcony. 
Away we flew up the stairway, as though we im- 
agined, like a fight of rockets, it would be all over 
ere we arrived. 

The night was calm ; nota wavelet disturbed the 
mirror-like surface of the bay. The moon was 
high in the heavens, casting a long train of radi- 
ance over the waters. Parallel with the moon- 
light fell the crimson rays from the voleano, while 
between them lay a space of deep, deep blue, like 
@ pavement of sapphire. 

How strangely beautiful was the scene—palace 
and domes, spires and churches, ships and little 
boats, were “ti touched with a light like silver, 
or glowing in the crimson rays of the ‘ Fiery 
Mountain.’ 

Along the mole were clustered hundreds of Ne- 
apolitan fishermen, urging the passers-by to em- 
bark with them for a row to the base of Vesuvius, 
their dark, gipsey-like faces looking singular 
wild by the red light. But the Mountain! It 
was perfectly glorious! Down the side poured a 
grand cataract of lava, while from the crater 
sprang up, at intervals, great blood-red stones, 
which seemed poised in the air for a few seconds, 
then fell crashing down below. Although we were 
twelve miles distant, we heard the ‘ voice of the 
mountain’ above all other sounds of earth or air. 

Ciouds of smoke hung in festoons around the 
highest peak of Vesuvius, and although there was 
no wind, they were constantly changing into the 
most fantastic shapes, now presenting the appear- 
ance of a lion, then an eagle with a seroll of fire 
in his talons, or a procession of mutes with black 


cowls, or castles or palaces, all tinged with rose | 


color. 

We passed all the night looking upon the moun- 
tain. There was an enchantment about it which 
absolutely forbade repose, and it was only when 
the daylight came, and half the glory bad depart- 
ed, that [ was enabled to close my window. 

Not content with our distant view, we resolved, 
on Wednesday afternoon, to approach nearer the 
wonderful spectacle. At four, we left Naples in 





dinary—something which certainly deserves the at- 
tention of science. 

An investigation of facts, a study of the symp- 
toms, and a seareh for the cabse, would perbaps 
lead to a solution of this phenomenon, and open to 
science the way to new discoveries, interesting as 
well as useful, on the organization and formation 
of man’s physical system. 

Being convinced that the mere enunciation of 
the existence of a like phenomenon will suffice to 
attract the attention of scientific men, and that 
the desire to study its character and to penetrate 
its cause wiil be strong enough to induce them to 
occupy themselves with it, | hope not to be refused 
to associate myself with the work, by praying for 
the success of a discovery which will but serve as 
vanguard to more brilliant ones, and cause the 
absurd idea, that there are in nature mysteries 
impenetrable to science, to disappear. 

Believe me to be sincerely, Sir, 

Your friend and servant, 
P. BOUCHER DE BOUCHERVILLE. 

A. Haut, M. D., Montreal. - 





From tbe Hartford Republican, 
LIFE ON THE PLANTATION. 


A young lady friend of ours, to whom planta- 
tion life is entirely new, writes us a letter, from 
which we extract the following :— 


* We have a real Topsy here, who waits on me; 
goes up and down stairs on a very smooth banister 
as easily as any imp of darkness could, and, worst 
of all, will have it that‘ Now I lay me down to 
sleep’’ is the ‘* Lord’s Prayer.’’ Once I asked 
her what God did to Adam after he had taken the 
forbidden fruit; she replied, “ Punched him in 
the back!*’ She is just as mischievous as she 
can be; I have to keep every thing locked. 

‘ Lhave just been to visita plantation. ‘ Botten 
Garden ’”' is the name of it. The owner is a very 
rich man, and resides in the town. His planta- 
tion consists of sixteen hundred acres of black 
prairie land. Six hundred acres were in cotton in 
one field, and three hundred in corn. The fields 
look beautifully at this season of the year. Not 
a weed is to be seen, and the rows are very 
straight, and extend as far as the eye can reach. 
Mr. K. let the slaves leave their work for the re- 





mainder of the day, that we might see them to- 
| gether. I should think there were fifty children, 


| too young to work at all, playing in the yard. I 
| called them all together, and they sang for me— 
| ali sing. ‘They took hold of hands, forming a cir- 
cle, and went round a tree, singing, ** I'me gwine 
| away up yonder,”’ ‘* See God feedin’ ob de lambs,”’ 
'and “* When I get ober Jordan, I ‘ll be a hero 
| den.’’ 

*T asked the women to sing. There has been a 


an open barouche, drawn by three strong horses,| great revival on the plantation, and all are very 
and drove rapidly through Portici and up the| pious. Theysing nothing buthymns. They sang 
mountain to the hermitage, passing through the| a very long hymn. ~ This was the chorus, ** Q, sis- 
vineyard from whose grapes the Lacryma Cristi ad | ter, watch dat heart, dat ‘ceitful, ‘ceitful heart, 
made. The road was thronged with carriages, | for I'm gwine home.” - I could hardly keep back 
horses and donkies, and pedestrians by thousands. | the tears, they seemed so solemn, and looked up 

It was an exquisite evening, and the very hea-| 80 earnestly in my face. I went round to their 


vens seemed to rejoice in the universal happiness ; | 
for an eruption of Vesuvius is a benefaction to 
the Neapolitans. Smiling joy was pictured on} 
every face. The beggars, even, ceased to rap 
their chins and ery ‘ morte de fame ’—~(dying of} 
hunger.) The lame hobbled along merrily, and) 
the blind stretched out their hands as though to} 
feel the general happiness they could not see. } 

There were crowds of handsome peasant wo-} 
men, with black eyes and ruddy cheeks, hasten-| 
ingup. Even the poor little infants, which many | 
held in their arms, were langhing in spite of their | 
being wrapped up like Egyptian mummies, and | 
tucked under their mothers’ arms as though they 
were great loaves of bread. 

At the hermitage, which is midway to the sum-| 
mit, there was a scene precisely like a race field) 
in America,—thousands of carringes crammed to-! 
gether, all the drivers swearing and gesticulating | 
furiously. 

We gladly left our barouche and hastened down | 
a retired pathway, through a grove of young chest-| 
nut trees, to the very verge of the lava flood. It; 
flowed from the crater far above, and formed a| 
stream many miles in length. It was a deep,| 


} said, ** It love the beautiful fishes.”’ 


houses alone and made calls. They all talked 
constantly upon religion, and [I could not put ina 
word. Indeed, I had rather listen, for 1 knew that 
the Spirit takes of the things of Jesus, and shows 
it unto them, and the way of salvation is made 
clear to them in this way, though they are denied 
the privilege of reading God’s blessed word. I 
know but little of the horrors of slavery. I see 
but the best side, and that is none too good. 





Some slaves are just as white as Tam. The other 
day I met a little slave girl. 
the most beautifal child I ever saw. She was 
wading in a muddy creek, and as T passed by, she 


She certainly was! 


looked up through her beaotiful brown curls and| 


I want .to 
buy her and make her a free and noble wowan. I 
told a gentleman so. He said she could not be 
bought. It seems dreadful that one so beautiful 
should be so degraded, and what a life is before 
her! Wer beauty will only make her more misera- 
ble. I cannot bear to think of it.’ 


EE 


BLACKWOOD ON BARNUM. 
The most striking article in Blackwood for Feb- 





. . .- - . . . . | 
burning red, with here and there little islands of| ruary, is a review of Barnum’s Autobiography, 
black, caused by the cooling of the surface of the| from which we extract a few sentences that appear | 


stream. 
heights and approached near the crater. This} 
was not on the top of the mountain, but on the | 
side, where only three days before we had crossed 
over, and then remarked a small opening, whence | 
came smoke and steam. When I picked up a 
piece of lava, I heard, far down in the mountain, 

a fierce, wild murmer, almost like the utterance of 
haman agony. Itstruck me that the power below) 
was eagerly at work, Just at that spot, the new | 
crater had opened its dark mouth, whence came a! 
torrent of lava, fifty or sixty feet in length, flowing 
down the very path by which we had ascended. 


}of a State this Connecticut really is. 


Aweriean public. Speaking of Connecticut as the 
birth-place of Barnum, the article says: 


‘ By the way, we should like to know what kind 


to take Barnom’s word for it, the division in which 


From this fiery river, we ascended the! especially worthy of the consideration of the} 


| 


| 
| 


If we are) 


he and his were raised, was a mere colony of | 


sharpers ; every man, woman and child in it at- 


tempted to out-wit. overreach and defraud their) 


neighbors. Our friends in America had 
look to it in time, for if the statements in this book 
as to the tone of the moral perceptions prevalent 


among the bulk of the middle classes are allowed 


better | 


A PICTURE OF HENRY A. WISE. 


The Hon. Henry A. Wise lately made a speech 
at Parkersborgh. Virginia. A correspondent of 
the MeConneiville Enyuirer, who heard bim, thus 
writes his impress of the man :— 

+I was my 8 in the personal appearance 
of the man. had expected in Henry A. Wise to 
to see a man of commanding stature, upright 
bearing, with flashing eyes and a noble forehead ; 
but he is no such man. He is the medium height, 
not more than five feet seven or eight inches; very 
spare, would not weigh more than 120, probably 
not that. : 

‘ There is nothing prepossessing about him. He 
is, in fact, positively ugly. Very gentlemanly and 
courteous in his manners, towards others, but in 
his dress he is almost a sloven. His cravat is 
awry, his linen was soiled with tobacco, bis chin 
was unshaven and flanked with stocks of yellow 
saliva ; his clothing rather hang around him than 
otherwise. I could see no physical indication of 
greatness. A low forehead, overshadowing a pair 
of lustreless grey eyes, that rolled with a nervous 
uneasiness in their deep sockets, high cheek bones, 
and a complexion saffron hued from the inordinate 
use of tobacco, a stooping carriage and trembling 
gait, did not indicate the great man. 

‘ When I first saw Wise on the stand, during the 
few moments of his opening remarks, as he stood 
before us, his shoulders drooping and bent forward, 
his chin and shirt bosom spattered with tobacco 
juice, those dull eyes, expressionless in their deep 
sockets, his long grey hair, tossed unkempt about 
his temples, his arms hanging listlessly by bis 
side, looking for all the world like a resurrected 
mummy, I thought he was the most uncomely 
specimen of humanity that I ever saw attempt to 
address an audience. But when, with a voice 
that rung as clear as the notes of the war clarion, 
he made his thrilling appeal, with a passionate in- 
tensity of manner, | thought him eloquence inear- 
nated. Never in my life have I listened to such 
an appeal; it set the blood dashing through my 
veins like a mountain torrent. 

‘It went right home to the heart of every Vir- 
ginian present. You could see in their glistening 
eyes and heaving chests, and could hear in the re- 
sponse that made the walls tremble to their founda- 
tions, the effect it had upon the multitade.’ 


———— SERS; eee 
FREE SPEECH---AN INCIDENT. 

A friend (says ar® exchange paper) relates the 
particulars of an affair that happened a few days 
since in St. Louis, and the story is worth repeat- 
ing :— 

‘ An itinerant preacher was holding forth one 
day in the vicinity of the Court House, and, as is 
usual with the genus, was inveighing in strong 
language against foreigners. A police officer in 
the vicinity suffered the speaker to go ahead until 
a crowd had collected around him, and some symp- 
toms of a disturbance were manifested, when he 
interposed with— 


safely rescued and hospitably treated by the farm- 
ers who witnessed his descent. His balloon, how- 
ever, valued at a thousand dollars, was torn to 
pieces, and he himself was so much affected by 
the cold which he had through, that he was 
unable to leave the vicinity for several days. 








Horrible-—The burning of the house of 
James Thompson, of Brant, Erie county. New York, 
with himself and six persons, has been mentioned by 
telegraph. The house was fired at midnight, with 
twelve persons in it. Two sons of Mr. T., sleeping in 
the upper part of the house, awoke under feelings of 
suffocation created by heat and smoke, and hastened to 
make their escape from the flames which were crack- 
ling around them, and in doing so fell down the stair- 
way, thereby waking Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, who 
were sleeping below. They escaped, taking with them 
a little boy aged about five years. Two sons also made 
their escape. The entire building was soon enveloped 
in flames, and Mr. Thompson, prompted by a father’s 
devotion, returned to the burning premises to save his 
daughters and grandchildren. He was not seen again 
until bis charred remains were found within three feet 
of the door at which he entered. Three daughters, 
aged twenty-eight, thirteen and eleven years, were con- 
sumed, as were also two grandchildren, aged four and 
two years. These were the children of the eldest 
daughter, and their father is suspected of the crime of 
setting fire to the house which contained his wife and 
children. 


Robbers Killed.—At the Dripping Springs, 
some forty miles westwardly from Austin, Texas, Mr. 
Walker was attacked by a party of five—Indians, ap- 
parently. Mr. W. was killed, and the mule his negro 
was riding was shot from under him. He + was 
pursued, but managed to make his escape, reached a 
settlement. and reported the circumstance. A party 
immediately made pursuit, overtook them, killed four 
and wounded the fifth, who plunged into the water, but 
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was captured. The water transferred his Indiansh 





into awhite man. The party went back, washed the 
faces of the others, and found them all white. 


Walpole, died snddenly this forenoon in the Boston 
Athenenm. In company with his brother, he ascended 
the stairway of the Atheneum, and on reaching the top, 
fell and expired. Dr. Buckminster Brown was called, 
but life was extinct. It is reported to be a case of dis- 
ease of the heart. The deceased was a lawyer by pro- 
fession. He graduated at Harvard in the celebrated 
class of 1802. His age was about seventy-one years.— 
Transcripl, 25th ult. 


Boston and Cape Cod Telegraph.—The 
first section—from Boston to Plymouth—of the Cape 
Cod Magnetic Telegraph Line was opened on the 27th 
ultimo, and will be continued thence to Holmes’ Hole 
(Martha’s Vineyard) and Provincetown without delay, 
and ultimately, by submarine cable, to the island of 
| Nantucket. Mr. Elias Smith, under whose auspices 
this very superior line is being constructed, deserves 
much credit for the energy and good judgment evinced 
in this enterprise, in the success of which the shipping 
interest of the whole country will derive great advant- 
ages, and in case of wrecks, which are so frequent 





* * Look here, old fellow! that can’t be permit- 
ted here. You must come down from there! ”’ 
‘ The officer laid hands on the speaker, and was 
about to dismount him from the box en which he 
stood,—a demonstration that produced a sensation 


in the auditors, and they cried out as they felt—| 


some, ** Shame! shame! 
ers, ‘* Down with him! 
him op!” 
the Virginia chivalry, in passing, saw the muss, 
and rushed up, inquiring— 

‘Ts that some d——d abolitionist? Down 
with him! Tar and feather the scoundrel!’ 

**O, no,” said a friend, ** it’s only a fellow 
preaching agin the Catholics and foreigners.” 


Free speech! ’’ and oth- 
Shut him up! Shut 


**€Ts that all?’ said our Virginian, ** then let) tune. 


him go ahead. I’m for free speech!" *? 


The application can be made hy those who see 
the point. 





A REMARKABLE MAN. 


There is a gentleman residing in this city, who 


came here twenty-three years ago from England, 


and brought with him some three hundred guineas | 


of his own hard earnings, with which he com- 
meneced business as a grocer on a small scale. 
Little by little he increased his trade, and at the 


present time, he is probably worth more than any | 


At this moment, a representative of | 


along the coast of Cape Cod, this line of telegraph will 
doubtless render invaluable service. 


Immense Losses by Gambling.—The estate 
| of Mr. Hope, one of the sons of the wealthy Amsterdam 
| banker, is fast liquidating, and, to the horror of the 
| Porisians, who worshipped this Midas, it appears to 
| bea rather small one—such.an hamble fortune as a 
| de Rothschild or an Astor would regard as nothing, for 
if the heir receives several hundred thousand dollars, 
, itis all he will get. Le pauvre homme! What a les- 
|} son to the card-player! Here isa man who had $800,- 
; 000 a year, and who felt a passion for gambling late 
| in life—-its gratification cost him nearly twelve millions 
| of dollars, and it left him, after a brief gratification, 
| (for he died at the age of 52,) with a shattered for- 
If these financial lords cannot safely play with 
| such an edged tool, in Heaven’s name, what can the 
| lower classes of men hope ?— Paris cor. WN. Y. Evening 


; 


Negro Churches.—The St. Louis Intelligen- 
cer attacks the African churches as the source of nearly 
j all the mischief concocted by the slaves, and states that 
|in several instances lately, the escape of slaves has 
| been traced directly to the agency of the churches, and 
roposes to remedy the evil by breaking up the negro 
| churebes, and providing sufficient accomodations for 
| the slaves in the white churches. 


The Walker Expedition.—Advices from San 


other man in Massachusetts in the same Jine of| Juan de! Sur state that the Walker Expedition met with 


business. During the period of twenty-three 


years, he never gave a note of hand or took one—} 


e never sued a man and was never sued himself, 


| a disastrous defeat at Rivas, being driven out of the 
town with the loss of twenty men, The native recruits 
| had previously deserted the fillibusters. 


nor ever called on to the witness stand during the | Col. Walker fled towards San Juan, hotly pursued by 


whole period. 
course never voted, although he has paid thou- 
sands of dollars for State and County taxes, 
has been known to buy a cargo of West India 
goods amounting to $90,000, for which he paid 
cash on delivery. 


He! his pursuers, 


Ile never deals in or drinks in-| 
toxieating liquors—never gives a dollar for a| 


He was never naturalized, and of | "he government troops, and in his flight threw off his 


| coat, containing all his letters, which were secured by 
He finally escaped with a few followers, 
land, passing through San Juan, in the night of the 
'6th July, seized a schooner in the harbor, and went 
| to parts unknown. 


{= Gen. Pillow and Major Donelson were 


charitable purpose where he thinks his name will at a political meeting in Tennessee a few days ago, 


Sudden Death—Mr. John M. Gannett, of| - 


it did not dash rapidly along as does the water, | 
but moved slowly and majestically. It was only 
when a rocky barrier stayed its progress, that it 
would swell up in great fiery waves, and rush 
madly over it. 

Imagine Trenton Falls of flame, falling over| 
ledge after ledge of rocks, or the river Arno dash- | 
ing wildly down the heights of Tivoli, and some! 
faint idea you may form of the Java cataract of 
Vesuvius. 

Four days after our first visit, I went again, 
and approached almost to the edge of the crater. 
As no stones were thrown up, we were not in 
danger. There is a strange fascination about the! 


to remain uncontradicted and repudiated—if Bar- 
num’s sketches of society are acknowledged to! 
he trae—then they dare not hereafter take exeep- 
| tions to the harshest and most unfavorable pictares 
which have been drawn by European travellers. | 
We say this in the most friendly spirit to Ameri- 
ca and the Americans ; recolleeting how often 
they have complained with evident soreness of be- 
| ing maligned and misrepresented. Well, then, we 
can assure them that this book of Barnum’s, 
which we doubt not will have a very considerable 
cirenlation in this country, is calculated to do 
them more harm than anything that was ever 


appear in the newspapers, although he has distri-| when the latter said the men who composed the Nash- 
buted thousands to the distresses of his fellow- 


voleano, which seems to invite, nay, urge, a near- | 


written by an alien.’ 


erapproach. It was really difficult to resist the; After quoting Barnum’s remark that he had 
spell. ' never contradicted the statement that the whole 

The eruption had greatly increased, and almost) Joice Heth affair was an imposture, contrived by 
to the summit were ‘fiery mouths,’ pouring out himself, long since publicly made, the writer re-) 
perfect floods of lava. | marks— 

The resemblance to Trenton Falls had vanished. | 
It was like Niagara on fire, pouring over the Horse 
Shoe Falls. Down, down rolled the ceaseless 


*‘ What does this amount to, but an assertion, 
that in America, at least, it is better to be account- 
; ap ; : . ed a clever raseal than an bonest man! Again we 
em uot Oe it x Poa op gente —s “ ni ge that this is a matter for the Americans to 

’ ent, through the gorge and into) ite up. It is for them to decide whether Barnum 


= nur dee - > —¢ ane has libelled his countrymen, or whether the gen- 
ae RECS, SAG Mame Seems She! eral moral tone prevalent omthe other side of the 


a Seer dragon th bli oe Atlantic is such as he insinuates it to be; for 
: ; piace mie sublime spectacie © Barnum’s pretensions are very Jarge. He repre- 


2 ¥y t e ore j ; in! 7 

eed ig pond prerdyorsggiy ten, hovered Aergyhe sents himself now, nut only as opulent, but as be- 
Jeatak 14 to eal aa ep ie Th +e de- ims # man of high consideration ; and he attributes 
phe stion is but a ‘shad PPT tt ‘ ss i = oy el his position to practices inconsistent with eummon 
seality ws ena OW Lev honesty. Is he right or is he wrong in his esti- 
; comme” matet We cannot say. Impudence like this baf- 
'fles speculation; and we must leave him to the 

A SINGULAR CASE.—LIVING WITHOUT J'@sment of his countrymen,’ 
FOOD. | Near the close of the article are thé following 


+ ‘ “ passages :-— 
We find in The Medical Chronicle, of Montreal, 
the following communication from the Hon. P.) 
Boucher de Boucherville :— 


Quenze, May 13, 1855. 





‘If we could enter with anything like a feeling 
of zest into the relations of this excessively shame- 
less book, we should be inclined to treat its pub- 
. lication as the most daring hoax which the author 

Sin: I have but one desire, one thought—to be has perpetrated apon the public. But it has inspir- 
useful to my fellow creatures. Please communi- ed us with nothing but sensations of disgust for the 
cate the following to your colleagues, and to the frauds whieh it narrates, amazement at its audac- 
ee if you think fit. If science can derive some ity, loathing for its hypocrisy, abhorrence for the 

yenefit from my communication, my satisfaction morally wretched man who compiled it. He has 
will be great. I shall have fulfilled a sacred duty joft nothing for his worst enemy to do; he has: 
toward my brethren of every origin and color. | fairly gibbetted himself. No unclean bird of prey-_ 

There is at present in St. I yaciothe, in the nailed ignominiously to the door of a barn, can | 
District of Montreal, a physiological phenomenon, present @ more humiliating spectacle than Phineas | 
which I consider very interesting, and deserving Taylor Baroum, as he appears in his Autobiogra-| 
of the attention of scientific men. phy.” 


The facts, as fur as I have been able to ascer-| 
GENERAL HOUSTON A COWARD. 


tain, areas follows : ge is in - Hyacinthe a) 
oung girl about 17 or 18 years o I forget her, . - 

any ag Re to a a ant lnily of; Ina recent address, - henge yar eee, 
that place, who has for about three months taken| t give some account ofthe battle of San Jacinto, 
no food of any kind whatever. Her health bas|#°4 to glorify bis own connection therewith. This 
not suffered, her complexion is fair, she is always | St#tement, Sading its way to ~ 4 seems to 
lively, and busy about the house, or teaching the, have made a * stir cone ~ oe eine ones. 
poor children of her own place reading, writing,| Phe New Orleans Picayune, of the 2/45 uls., says : 
sewing and praying ; still, she does not seem toen-| ‘The first to reply was David R. Burnett, for- 
joy a strong constitution. Last Christmas, after| merly President of Texas, and by the mails which 
an absolute fast of three months, she began to| arrived yesterday, we have two other addresses— 
take some light food, which, however, she has| one by Gen. Sidney Sherman, and one by Gen. 
never been able to keep on her stomach. This| Mirabeau B. Lamar, also once President of Texas. 
young person, who is said to be of very amiable} These gentlemen were officers during the battle of 


| girls, and held in high esteem by those who knew 





Nothing shall part us three.’ 


and candid disposition by those who know her, 
does not appear to have any intention of deceiving, 
and after strict surveillance, it has been ascertained 
that there is no deception on her part. 

There must necessarily be something extraordi- 
nary in the physical organization of this person 
to produce such a phenomenon. We can under- 
stand that a lethargic sleep may last several days, 
or even weeks, that a person may exist for sume 
time under the influence of a fever without taking 
food, but in this case, where a young girl remains 
in her usual state, preserves her complexion, her 
sleep, her strength, her good humor, without any 
palpable chage, without either eating or drinking, 
there is, it appears to me, something very extravr- 


San Jacinto, and they concur with Burnett in de- 
claring Gen. Houston's narrative faise throughout, 
and in affirming that the battle was fought against 
the wishes and judgment of Houston, who is ac- 
cused, moreover, of behaving with personal cow- 
ardice, as well as showing utter incapacity as a 
general. General Sherman says that whenever a 
fall narrative of the battle is given truthfully to 
the world, * Gen. Houston’s mushroom fame will 
rapidly decompose and sink into putresence with 
the mass of falsehoods upon which it rests ;* and 
Gen. Lamar says, ** My own opinion is that he 
himself (Houston) was the only coward on that 
field. Ican name no other, and him I know a» 
one’’’ 








men. 


any other country? Reader, perhaps you would 


like to know his name, but you cannot from us, 
as we would not for our right hand do any thing 
‘When he is gathered in, and | 
fathers.’ then, but not till then, ! 
he emblazoned and read by the) 


to offend him. 
sleeps with his 
will his name 
world.—Boston Times. 


_—_ «~~ 


A Sap Case or Insanity. A young and quite 


Can such another man be found in this or Pillow said Donelson was a liar. 


ville Convention were a body of traitors, whereupon 
’ Donelson replied that 
Pillow was a fool. Soon after, another dispute oceur- 
red, and Donelson struck Pillow on the arm, and Pil- 
low punched Donelson in the head, and then they were 
separated. 


| 


Fight with the Indians.—Advices from San- 





28th June, from the pursuit of the Utah Indians. 
| force overtook a party of them on the head waters of 
Kansas, killed forty, took five prisoners, thirty horses, 


retty mulatto girl, named Jane Milliken, was #04 a lot of camp equipage, &c. Major Brooks was 


rrought before the Police Court, yesterday. and 
sent to the Asylum in South Boston, as a confirmed 
lunatic. Her ease is one growing out of excessive 
mental excitement, produced by unwise Methodist | 
revivalists. A few months ago, she was one of the} 
most careful, proper and industrious of servant | 


her character. 
dist Society in East Boston took her into the em- 


ploy of his family, where she was constantly talk- 


ed to in regard to her soul’s welfare. 


not consume. 


One of the deacons of a Metho-)| 


Very s00n | jaw, 
a ‘revival’ was got up, and the zealous deacon | same which had escorted G 
and his brethren made every effort to save this) visit to Boston’!! 

particular brand from the flames that burn, yet do} 
As might be expected, the poor) 


killed in the engagement. Notwithstanding the vigi- 
lance of the troops, small parties of Indians steal into 
the settlement, and kill and rob at pleasure. 


An Old Military Company.—The Hon. W. 
L. Yancy, ina speech delivered at Montgomery, Alaba- 
ma, recently, while speaking of the rendition of Burns 
| from Boston, gavethe following item of history, which 
will andoubtedly be new to our readers :-— 
| *In Boston, the military had been necessarily called 
| into activity to aid the civil power in enforcing the 
Among these was an Irish volunteer corps—the 
eneral Washington on his 


GF On Saturday last, within five hundred 


girl, harassed in mind, and frightened at the dread- | yards of Wells Beech, a Swampscot fishing boat seined 
ful pictures of hell that were drawn for her salva-| over one hundred barrels of mackarel, of good size. 


tion, hastened to be * born again,’ and escape the} 


wrath to come. 


Like all new converts, she was anxious to ex- 
hibit her change of heart, and work for the rescue 
The deacon and the brethren and sis- 
ters encouraged her,and night and day she prayed, 


of sinners. 


Death of Major Brown.—Major T.S. Brown, 
the distinguished Engiveer-in-Chief of the New York 
and Erie Railroad, who entered the engineering ser- 
| vice of Russia in the place made vacant by the death of 
fon Whistler, died at Naples, on the 30th of June 
| last. 


exhorted and sung, thus increasing the mental ex-| 


citement, until her mental powers were exhausted | 
, and her reason dethroned. The saddest part of within a few weeks, gone out to join the belligerent 
Her insanity has rmies in Europe, nine attached themselves to the 


her story remains to be told. 


=> Of twelve American surgeons who have, 


transformed her into a most violent and blasphe-, Service of the Czar, and three have joined the Allies. 


mous person, and she is now almost continually 
uttering the most fearful imprecations and oaths. 
While io court, ber oaths and curses were enough 
to chill the blood with horror. 
the mode of converting this poor girl, as practised 


by the intemperate revivalists, in a very pious! 
and Christian light, and hope that its melancholy | 


> James B. Clay publishes a letter declar- 


ing Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, to be a liar 


We cannot regard | 2! * villain for asserting that he had torn down his 


, father’s house at Ashland, and sold the beams and 
rafters to be made into walking-sticks. 


EF The railroad up Mt. Washington has 


issue will serve asa warning, and temper their zeal | been constructed for two or three miles, and a peculiar 


with judgment in future.—Boston Herald. 





ArriaL Scenery. 


model of carriage has been adopted for the road. It is 
so constructed that the body of it will be level, either in 


Mr. Bannister, the daring! ascending or descending, and brakes and safeguards 


wronaut, who recently travelled three hundred and | 4re adopted for the security of the passengers, who are 


fifty miles from Adrian, (Michigan,) to Red Bank, 
Pennsylvania, in about four hours time, sailed 
during a portion of his journey at a height of more 
than three miles above the surface of the earth. 


Near Cleveland, he passed over a wide bank of 


clouds, which shut the earth from his view. The 
scenery of these clouds, he says, was magnificent, 
Their tops rolled and surged in the wind like an 
ocean of watery billows, and, lit up by the clear 
sun above, they flashed and glowed in a manner 
indescribably beautiful. During his trip above the 
clouds, Mr. Bannister passed over a heavy thunder 
storm, which was raging two miles below him. 
He writes that ‘ the flashes of lightning lit up the 
rest of the cloud-waves with a red glare of terri- 
ble beauty and grandeur ; but the thunder was not 
so loud as when one hears it upon the earth.’ 
The air at the great height to which the voyager 
ascended was as cold as is usual upon a cold wig- 
ter’s day, and by the time that his feet were pret- 
ty thoroughly frozen, he thought that it was high 
time to descend. The people in the neighborhood 
where he came down,—simple, honest rustics,— 
thought at first that the balloon was a great appa- 
rition. One old lady, whose ideas of heavenly 
watters mast have been very peculiar, took it into 
her head that it was an angel, and two hunters 
actually chased it some miles in order to get a shot 
at what they supposed was a strange monster of a 
bird, Mr, Bannister, nevertheless, finally alight. 
ed in the upper branches of a high tree, and wae 


to sit sideways. e@ 


GF A man in St. Louis ran away with his 
neighbor’s wife and boots last week. He has been ar- 
rested and will be tried for stealing the boots, but 
the abduction of the wife the law does not regard as a 
crime. 


Sun Struck.—Fifty men, at work on the Wa- 


bash Valley Read, in Indiana, were prostrated, in one 
day, by sunstrokes. 


A Clergyman and his Daughter Drowned.— 
The Rev. Mr. Elliott, of Williamsburgh, and his daugh- 
ter, were both drowned at Coney Island, the 25th ult., 
while bathing. 


a> The wife and youngest daughter of T. 
Buchanan Read, American poet and artist, died of 
cholera at Florence early in last month. 


@* Madame Girardin, wife of the eminent 
French journalist, and herself an authoress, died at 
Paris on the Ist ult. 


GF John Mitchell is now residing on his farm 
in Tucaleeche, Knox county, Tennessee, His health, it 
is said, has greatly improved since he left the editorial 

, and adopted the more genial one of an ug- 
riculturalist. Wonder if bis farm is a plantation well 
stocked with slaves. 


=” The Albany Knickerbocker says that the 


petaletine of that city will be shown by the census to 
over 60,000. 





ta Fe inform us that Col. Fonteleroy returned, on the. 
His 
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Hair-brash and comb, tooth-brush, and a cake of Cys 
tile soap, four toilet towels, a pair of slippers or jig) 
shoes, umbrella, blacking-brush and blacking, Web 
ster’s School Dictionary, and a Pocket Bible, — 

All articles and wearing apparel must be plainly 
marked. : 

All pupils must come provided with pieces of cloth 
corresponding to their clothes—as we cannot agree to 
piece their clothes unless this is done. 

Each pupil must bring a complete list of articles 
brought by him, a duplicate of which will be revuire 
by the Principals. 

A Limirep Sumber or Day Purits witt Be pecny- 
Ep. For terms, see Circular. 

For Circulars, containing full information 
please address the Principals. 
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IMPROVED METHOD OF 
Champooing and Hair-Dyeing 
284, Wasnineton Srreer. 


\ ADAME CARTEAUX, having removed to 24 
\ Washington Street, avails herself of this medium 
for tendering thanks to the Ladies of Boston and viein- 
ity for the liberal patronage awarded her, and would 
respectfully assure them that, by unremitting endear 
ors to please, she hopes for a continuance of their & 
vors, 

Her arrangements for cutting and dressing Ladiey 
and Children’s Hair, for Dyeing aud Champooing, are 
such as win the tribute of praise from all. 

She has a Hair Restorative which cannot be excelled, 
as it produces new hair where baldness bad taken 
place. 

Her chemical researches have developed an inimita- 
ble Hair Dye, warranted not to smut, (a desiderstum 
looked for.) Her Ne Plus Ultra, for renovating the 
complexion, removing freckles, &c., is fast commending 
tself to favor. For all her compounds and their appli 
cation she warrants satisfaction, or demands no pay. 

Ladies can be waited on at their own residences, ot 
at her room, which will be open from 8, A. M., to7, 
P.M. She has numerous recommendations from the 
fashionable circles of Boston, Providence, and elsewhere 
which can be seen by those who desire. 

Boston, May 13. 


—— 


BOSTON TRECOTHIC 
Calisthenic Academy & Gymnasium, 
FOR LADIES, MISSES, GENTLEMEN AND BOYS, 
TRECOTHIC HALL, 
Corner of Boylston and Tremont Stretts. 


ROFESSOR STEWART respectfully informs the 
ladies and gentlemen of Boston, that he has openet 
his Gymnasium in the above splendid hall, which, for 
capaciousness and con venience, is not surpassed by any 
other establishment of the kind in the United States. 
An elegant Piano Forte is placed in the room, for the 
use of Lady patrons. 
TERMS MADE KNOWN AT THE HALL. 


Hours for Ladies, from 10 o’clock, A. M., until 4, P. 
M., every day. d : 

Hours for Gentlemen, from sunrise until 10, 
and from 4, P. M., until 10, P. M 


MOTORPATHY. 


R. H. HALSTEAD, the present proprietor ore 
Round Hill Motorpathic Water Cure, ge 
ampton, Mass, formerly of Rochester, New York, ca 
known for his success in the cure of chronic eye 
especially those incident to Woman, will ek 
Revere House, Boston, on Monday, the 19th of } pers 
He and his wife will remain until Saturday, the + 
They will be happy to receive calls from thei poe 
and those who wish to consult the Dr. pronenee’ ““ 
to enquire into the merits of his new system com 4 
diseases, without mechanical appliances, or #y ©" 
usual remedial means, Dr. H. most positively 
from past experience that he can cure the ane We 
Prolapsus Uteri and kindred diseases 5 for i ened 
torpathy is the only quick, efficient and relis Je ree 
So confident is he of success in every case, has sing 
some thousands without a failure, that he mae 
enter into an agreement to board, lordge am porate 
patient, without charge, if he fails to perfor™ sera 
to agreement. He has treated within the aah FY 
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